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CHAPTER LI. 

CONTAINS A LITTLE OF MY EARLY 

LIFE. 

I au a small boy, trotting, on a 
dark night, through narrow lanes 
and gloomy thoroughfares ; thick, 
drizzling rain is coming down, and 
Tam crying. A man is before me 
right a-head, and I strain every 
nerve in my little body in the boot- 
less effort to overtake him. I shout 
to him at intervals—scream, roar, 
bellow —all in vain. I cough 
occasionally, for the unnatural 
exertion of a naturally weak voice 
causes my throat to tickle. and 
renders this proceeding an im- 
portant and imperative one. I am 
breathless and in agony. Drops 
of moisture stand upon my brow, 
and trickle down my nose; they 
mingle with my tears, and find a 
common resting-place in my mouth. 
I gasp, and almost choke. My 
throat swells, even to suffocation, 
and I tug at my shirt collar in 
the desperation of despair. Ah! 
joy unutterable! the button-hole 
bursts, the band gives way, and I 
feel the keen, cold air upon my 
neck and bosom. I am relieved, 
and press on, but the man is still 
before me. As he passes along he 
flings up his arms into the damp 
and misty night, at one moment 
shouting with all his might, as if 
to test the strength and quality of 
his lungs, andl the next pausing to 
look in at some imposing “ gin 
palace,” whose dancing lights, 
splendid fittings, and costly array 
of glass and pewter present such 
Powerful attractions to our hardy 
sons, and, alas ! too often daughters 
of toil. 

Into one of those “ whited 
sepulchres”” a woman also looks 
with gleaming, hungry eyes. A 
young, shrunken, faded woman, 
With “want” as plainly written 
upon her wan face as if stamped 
‘bere withared-hot iron. Wretched 
—Incomparably wretched—is this 
P9Or outcast in the abjectness 
of her unmitigated pove 
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wretched, incomparably wretched, 
in her hollow, sunken eye and 
wasted form—wretched, oh! how 
incomparably wretched in the little 
bleached skeleton she holds tightly 
to her breast, and which seeks to 
draw sustenance from that fount 
now for everdry. This apparition 
speaks to the man; lays a fleshless 
hand timidly upon his arm; but 
with a strange oath he shakes her 
off, and mother and child roll 
together in the mud. On he passes, 
and his enthusiasm increases at 
every step. A ragged urchin, with 
an attenuated candle suspended by 
the wick, ventures, as he emerges 
from a chandler’s shop, to con- 
gratulate him upon the execution 
of a favourite ballad; but he kicks 
the youth who told the “ flattering 
tale,” and still goes on. On, 
through courts, lanes, and alleys, 
narrow, dark. and dirty, where 
* Prince Pestilence” and “ King 
Death” hold such joyous revel —on, 
through noble streets and broad 
thoroughfares, his song becoming 
louder, and his enthusiasm wilder, 
proportionate to the encourage- 
ment he receives. 
Is he drunk or mad, this racing, 
roaring gentleman? _ 
For the moment he is both. 
Heedless of the angry wayfarers, 
elbowed rudely from his path, he 
crosses Westminster Bridge, and, 
reaching the corner of “ Stangate, 
suddenly stops. Witha bound Jam 
by his side, clutching nervously 
at a lamp-post for support, and 
endeavouring to gaze up into his 
face, now searce discernable by the 
feeble light which struggles down 
upon us from its height above. — 
The man is tall and powerful- 
looking, with a huge moustache 
and a splendid dark eye. They 
scowl at me (the moustache and 
the eye), but I do not fear them. 
A hand is raised against me, yet I 
do not shrink ; a voice speaks to 
me, and I answer. This 18 what | 
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990 How I Rose in the World. 


‘*T will not begone! You have 
struck my mother, and I have fol- 
lowed you to say that the day 
will come when you shall repent 
it.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! How like his 
tather—George Allen, as I knew 
him when a boy. But what shall 
I repent ?” 

“That blow! Had George Allen 
lived he would have torn you to 
pieces. J cannot do that yet; but 
George Allen lives in George 
Allen’s son, and as surely as there’s 
a God in heaven I will repay you.” 

** How old are you?” 

‘‘ Fourteen. I am small, I know, 
for my age, but my frame is strong. 
Feel it; it is zron.”’ 

“Come this way. So! now you 
are in a long narrow passage; it 
is dark, and no human being near. 
What should prevent my dashing 
your brains out against that drip- 
ping wall ?” 

‘* Nothing, perhaps.” 

** Are you afraid” 

“Afraid! No.” 

‘Why ? Isnot my arm strong ?”’ 

‘Yes, but God’s is stronger still ! 
Tt holds you back; you cannot 
harm me.” 

* You are right. Now listen to 
me. Kighteen years ago I met 
your mother for the first time at 
a garrison ball, given by a few 
Officers to the fashionables of 
Brighton and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. J had not been half an 
hour in her society when I loved, 
or, what is pretty much the same, 
fancied Llovedher. I determined 
she should be my wife, and as ] 
was then young, rich, and tolerably 
handsome, and she the portionless 
daughter of a retired subaltern, I 
felt no doubt of my success. In 
due time I knelt at her feet, and 
asked her to share with me my 
name and fortune, and, without 2 
moment's retlection, she refused. 
Two years from this she married 
your father, a young surgeon of 
good family, and lived with him 
in Paradise, whilst I was with the 
damned. Maddened by disappoint- 
ment, I plunged headlong into the 
vortex of a dissipation that, at the 
time, I loathed. 


I drank, gamed. 


cheated, quarrelled, fought, go. 
duced—all but murdered. Yon; 
father was an old schoolfellow of 
my own. I had long known him 
to labour under heart disease, and 
some devil whispered in my ear 
that he would not live long. [ 
listened to this whispering deyil, 
and believed him. Now, mark his 
end. He was connected with one of 
the principal hospitals in London, 
and his practice was both varied and 
extensive. One day he was called 
upon to remove the leg ofa poor 
labourer, who had fallen from a 
height, and lay in a very critical 
and dangerous state, at a farmhouse 
some five or six miles south of 
Charing Cross. ‘The operation was 


performed carefully and skilfully, 


and the local surgeon had just taken 
him by the hand, for the purpose of 
oflering some professional com- 
pliment, when he staggered back, 
and sank heavily into a seat. They 
bore him to the light and air, but 
all was over. One flash of triumph 
froin his large, dark eye; one smile 
upon his pallid lp—a_ hurried 
breath—a gurgling groan—a gush 
of bright red blood; and so, with 
the amputated limb of a saved 
man in his grasp, he passed into 
eternity.” 

‘Why do you tell me this?” 

“You shall know. But listen 
still. The shock to your mother 
was, as you can well imagine, 2 
terrible one ; her reason gave way, 
and, for a time, she was the inmate 
of a mad-house. When that reason 
returned, and renewed health had 
brought back the light to her 
eye and the colour to her cheek, 
she seemed to me lovelier than ever. 
and again I presented myself— 
again to be refused. Yes, boy. 
she was true to her first love—true 
as I was false. Well, I did not 
tire, for I knew that poverty, like a 
blight, would one day come upo? 
her, and that then my hour of 
triumph would be near. It was S9- 
Your father dead, numerous friends 
quickly dropped off, and poor Mrs. 
Allen was passed by, if not for- 
gotten, at least unrecognised. 
Debts accumulated, creditors be- 
came clamorous. positive want 
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stared her in the face, and she was 
at length driven from her home 
into the streets, a houseless wan- 
derer. The end was now at hand. 
On a bitter January morning she 
stood weary, footsore, and hum- 
hled before me, without one human 
being in this Christian England 
to suecour, assist, comfort, or con- 
sole her. ‘Save us, and—” She 
could go no further. Graee and 
yourself eried with pain. and hun- 
ger, and exposure to cold; and, as 
she sank upon her knees, and in an 
agony flung her child into my arms, 
[ felt that the mother had at length 
triumphed, and that she was now 
indeed my own.” 

* But that blow ?” 

“God! ’twas a cruel one, and I 
could almost wish that the hand 
that dealt it were now hacked off at 
the wrist. But go home, boy, and 
bide your time, and the day wil/ 
come for your revenge.” 


Night passed, and the cold, grey 
dawn of a December morning broke 
slowly enough through the window 
of my sleeping apartment. With a 
cry, | started up, rubbed my eyes, 
tumbled out of bed, hurried on one 
or two necessary articles of clothing, 
and then proceeded to make a hasty 
toilet, consisting, as it chiefly did, 
in dabbing the wet corner of a towel 
into each eye, running one hand 
through my hair, giving the waist- 
band of my trousers an encouraging 
hitch, and then quietly slipping on 
my vest and jacket. Having got 
through this ordeal very satis- 
factorily—and I appeal to my boy 
readers of fourteen if it be noé an 
ordeal—TI sat down to recall the 
occurrences of the past day. Todo 
this, I found it necessary to re-enact 
the scene of the preceding night, in 
Which, as it appeared to me, I had 
played a rather prominent part; 
and, after half-an-hour’s private 
‘communion with myself, I rose 
from my chair, and sought my 
mother’s room, bearing with me 
the full conviction that I was a 
remarkably brave little fellow, and 
that the dark man, my step-father, 
Was a most thorough-paced rascal. 

How he and T eame to be at 
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loggerheads on that eventful night 
shall now be shown. - 

_ My father, as the attentive reader 
is already aware, was a young sur- 
Seon, struggling fora position, who 
married my mother, the daughter 
of a defunct, and—for some cause 
that I am unable to explain — 
pensionless infantry lieutenant, 
through downright honest love. 
and nothing else. He eared little 
about money, and less about pedi- 
cree; and poor, plain little Mary 
Tate,in a two-storeyed,ivy-porched 
latticed-windowed cottage, would 
have been pretty much the same to 
him as the Honourable Mary Tate. 
with a mansion in “ Belgravia,” and 
a castle or two in Yorkshire. The 
title, or the sound of it, might one 
day fall coldly on his ears, and the 
mansion and eastles no longer find 
favour in his sight; but the simple. 
trusting, faithful woman’s heart 
would ever be a “priceless jewel. 
What wealth, thought Dr. Allen 
can purchase that ? 

Of the union referred to 7 was 
the first fruit, and [ had played my 
little part upon the stage of life 
nearly six years when my father 
abruptly quitted it. Every circum- 
stance connected with his death I 
remember as distinctly as # they 
were but the occurrences of yes 
terday, and I sometimes fee: 2 
melancholy pleasure in dwelling 
upon them. 

About nine o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the eighteenth March, 1526. 
he left his home light-hearted anc 
happy, and was brought back thre 
or four hours later, by pallid, awe- 
stricken men, a cold, breathless 
corpse. 

They lay that corpse upon a bed 
and an anguish-torn woman bends 
over it. In a corner, and busily 
occupied knocking the nose off a 
china dog, stands a little boy. That 
little boy is myself. I am not 
busy or yre-occupied but that | 
can see = ee passes—the darkene 
room—the eoffin—the sheets—th 
pitying looks—and, above all, th 
pale, cold face of the eariy dead 
T see, too, men and women hurry - 


ing hither and thither, and hea: 
1 confusion of all sorts, ar 
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a little erying, and a good deal of 
swearing, and some _ suppressed 
laughter; and, in the midst of all,a 
strange feeling of loneliness creeps 
over me, and I shudder, I scarce 
know why. In that corner I stand 
unthought of and neglected,—no- 
body has spoken to me, nobody has 
looked at me, not even my mother. 
Heart and mind, and soul, and 
thought, are with the dead, and I 
am quite forgotten. But for that 
day only, for the following one I 
am taken in a coach a long way into 
the country, and, in a quiet church- 
yard, I stand beside a new-made 
grave; and there they lay all that 
is mortal of George Allen. 

Then came our troubles. Then 
did the shadow of death really rest 
upon our house. 


Three months passed and I was 
alone, unless, indeed, a gloomy old 
demestic with a decidedly puri- 
tanical cast of countenance could 
be called a companion. Where was 
my mother? In amadhouse! So 
said this hard-fisted, hard-featured, 
and I might, alas! add, hard-hearted 
specimen of humanity; and to do 
her nothing but simple justice, I 
am bound to say that on this ocea- 
sion, at least, af spoke the truth. 
I may remark, in passing, that 
her name was Jenkins, and if she 
be still in the flesh I should wish to 
see her—that’s all! I never liked 
this woman, and it is now highly 
improbable that I ever shall. The 
glance of her cold grey eye brought 
terror to my childish heart; and 
as for her voice—why it was any- 
thing the reader chooses to imagine 
it—except ‘‘low music.” She was 
fully sixty, and tall, thin, and 
straight, ike an old regulation- 
ramrod. She was known to be 
married, and to be living in con- 
stant apprehension of a visit from 
Mr. J. himself, who, some eight or 
ten years previous to the opening 
of this story. had been obligingly 
accommodated with a free passage 
to some far-off land by the Govern- 
ment of the day, England having 
been considered too narrow a field 
tor the proper cultivation of his 
pecuhar talents. He was said to 
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have been possessed 0 a most 
inquiring mind, and to have fre. 
quently laboured in the pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties of 
no ordinary character, and it was. 
therefore, thought prudent to trans- 
fer his services to some distant 
settlement, where they would be 
indubitably appreciated and re. 
warded. The warrior (he had been 
in the army) sometimes corres- 
ponded with the wife of his 
bosom, using a sheet of foolscap 
for the purpose, the postage of 
which she had always to pay; andon 
one occasion, greatly to her alarm, 
hinted the probability of his re- 
turning at no very distant day, to 
become again the partner of her 
home and affections. 

For a long time I entertained as 
strong doubts of this lady’s honesty 
as the world in general seemed to 
have done that of her husband’s ; 
and in the face of much difficulty 
and discouragement I determined 
to keep my eye upon her. This, 
however, was all I could do. For 
had she taken my little body, as 
she did my little body’s best habili- 
ments, and transferred it with them 
to the keeping of one of those 
worthies who have been called 
(though why I know not) “ Uncles” 
to the whole human race ; such was 
my dread of her that I dared not 
have resisted. I saw, day by day, 
and with increasing apprehension 
of an attack upon myself, the 
wardrobe of my father, the best 
dresses of my mother, and my own 
Sunday jackets and trousers handed 
over to the keeping of one of those 
relatives, and [ feared that his 
close connection with the family 
would be considered a sufficient 
excuse for his not being asked to 
return them. 

It was an amusing sight to see 
us two living together in that great 
old house, with nothing to break in 
upon the desolation of the scene 
save the diurnal visits of the milk- 
man (who was a boy of my own 
age, by the way), and those ol 
a grave, middle-aged gentleman. 
named Martin, a dustman by pro- 
fession, brother to Mrs. J., and as 
rigid and morose as hersel . Ths 

















‘individual might have been seen 
oceasionally of a Sunday evening 
perched upon a stool in the neigh- 
bourhood of Highbury, warning 
sinners of their evil ways. For this 
performance he received eighteen 
pence per night, but not consider- 
ing the pay sufficiently remunera- 
tive, especially during the winter 
months, he contrived to drop the 
curtain at nine o'clock, or at all 
events as near toit as circumstances 
would permit, and seek our home, 
where a comfortable little supper, 
and something hot after it, inva- 
riubly awaited him, ‘just to keep 
the cold out of his stomach, poor 
man. 

Mr. Martin never regarded me 
with any peculiar favour or affec- 
tion, that I could see. He always 
made faces at me when he called, 
shook his head, and said that I was 
was on the “‘ broad road,’’and likely, 
he feared, to continue there for the 
remainder of my days. He also 
used to call me a variety of awful 
names, the very sound of which 
made my rather closely-cropped 
hair stand on end, and usually 
wound up with some allusion to 
the * Valley of Jehoshaphat,” which 
I did not then understand, nor, 
indeed, do I now. Spiritual affairs, 
however, did not appear to have 
engrossed all his time and atten- 
tion Matters of a strictly secular 
nature sometimes obtruded them- 
selves, and the Christian was occa- 
sionally absorbed in the man. So 
absorbed, indeed, that Mr. Martin, 
dustman and “sinner warner” as 
he was, became a most important 
and effective auxiliary in carrying 
out his sister’s designs; and it is 
marvellous how many articles dis- 
appeared from the culinary depart- 
ment under Ais immediate superin- 
tendence, which would otherwise 
have successfully baffled the skill 
and defied the strength of the 
good lady herself. It was, I say, an 
amusing sight. The work of plun- 
der “going bravely on,” with as 
much indifference to my presence 
as if I were one of the coal scuttles 
which the dustman, with unex- 
ampled gravity, from time to time 
consigned to his cart. 
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And so the months went by, and 


the long summer days departed, 
and winter began to throw its 
dark shadow across our gloomy 
hearth. Crouched over the decay- 
ing embers of a particularly small 
fire, learning my lesson (for I went 
to school), or listening to the 
sermonings of my friend the dust- 
man, the time passed, but still my 
mother came not. I counted the 
weeks, the days, the hours, sadly, 
slowly, drearily. 

One bleak, cold night towards 
the end of March a strange knock 
was heard at the door, and Mrs. J., 
with surprise and alarm struggling 
tor the mastery in her face, rose to 
open it. [I hugged myself inwardly, 
for I knew the knock was not the 
knock of the dustman. In a moment 
she returned, followed by an elderly 
gentleman, whom I remembered to 
have seen at our house once or 
twice, and who was, | had been 
told, a distant connection of my 
mother’s. He brought me news of 
her. ‘‘She was now quite well,” 
he said, “and would soon be home 
again. Howshould I like that?” 

“Of course I should like it of all 
things.” 

“And a little sister into the bar- 
gain?” questioned Mr. Spalding. 

‘And a little sister into the bar- 
gain,” I replied. 

“Is this woman kind to you?” 

I had the fear of Mrs. Jenkins 
before my eyes, and answered 
“Yes.” Cunning little dog! 1 had 
already seen enough of the world 
to know that “though all things 
were Jawful, still, that all things 
might not at all times be quite 
expedient.” Therefore I answered 
“Te 

* He may well say that,’ inter- 
posed the housekeeper. ‘* He's the 
sickliest, downiest little fellow l ever 
saw in my life; and I declare I’m 
worn to a skeleton attending upon 
him.” 

Mr. Spalding, if I might judge 
by his looks, seemed to consider 
my personal character involved in 
this statement, and turned to me 
wonderingly for an explanation. 

Alas! what could Ido? Under 
the influence of Mrs. J.’s keen 
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srey eye I had taken the first false 
step, and nothing now remained but 
togoon. I proceeded, therefore, to 
sive the gentleman a very graphic, 
if not very truthful, account of the 
various maladies with which I was 
afflicted, and sueceeded in bringing 
tears of sympathy for my sufferings 
into his good old eyes. The attacks, 
[ assured him, were most frequent 
at midnight, ‘when tired nature 
had usually sunk to repose,” 
‘I pirated this last from Green's 
Third Reading-Book for Boys, and 
slyly passed it off as my own,) and 
30 malignant were they in character, 
that I was frequently, indeed I 
might say constantly, compelled to 
summon Mrs. Jenkins to my bed- 
side, whose gentle, patient, self- 
denying exertions in my behalf I 
found it difficult sufliciently to extol. 
As I was at it, I threw in a word 
about the dustman gratis, whom I 
represented as bearing me upon his 
herculean shoulders to my couch, 
when rendered helpless by pain, or 
overpowered by sleep. 

Mr. Spalding was greatly pleased 
at all this,and, having told me agood 
deal about my mother, rose todepart. 
He said that he purposed leaving 
England immediately, but that 
when he had made his fortune | 
should see him again. He was a 
man of but few words, so he patted 
me kindly on the head several times, 
as I sat on a stool by the kitchen 
tire, hoped I'd be a good boy, and 
love my mother, (he needn't have 
hoped ¢haé,) put a sixpence into my 
hand,—which Mrs. Jenkins took 
‘romme soon afterwards,—coughed, 
blew his nose, and departed. 

Dear reader, have you lost a 
father at a tender age ¥ seen your 
mother torn from you a raving 
maniac, yourself shut up in a 
gloomy house, your companion a 
selfish, dishonest old woman? No 
kiss, no smile, no gratifying a child- 
ish wish, no yielding to a childish 
caprice; nothing but dreariness 
and desolation before and behind, 
on the right hand and on the left 2 
If this has been your position in 
early life, you can understand my 
feelings at the simple words, “* Your 
mother is your own again.” 
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Mr. Spalding had been vone 
rather better than a month when 
my mother returned. She arrived, 
as well as I can remember, at fiye 
o'clock in the day. Mrs. Jenking 
left home some three hours pre- 
viously ; and, little to my surprise, 
has not since been heard of, The 
dustman appears to have followed 
her fortunes, as the stool at 
Highbury is now occupied by 
another; and they both are pro- 
bably engaged at this very moment 
in plundering some wretched little 
boy in the absence of his mother. 


CHAPTER II. 
IN WHICH I TELL SOMETHING OF 
MRS. BRIDGET © LEARY, AND AN 
EXTRAORDINARY INSURANCE CASE. 


I xnow not how it was, but m 
father’s friends seemed to have de- 
serted us by mutual consent. With 
the exception of a second cousin of 
my mother’s, nobody ever visited 
us. Why she thought proper to 
do so, I was at a loss to conceive, 
for she seemed as poor as Job, and 
not half so patient. 

This lady, Mrs. Bridget O'Leary, 
was the widow of an Irish major, 
of an Irish regiment, who could 
boast, like ‘* Rob Roy,” of being 
descended from ‘a long and noble 
line of martial ancestry,” and who 
had all, or nearly all, fulfilled the 
prediction of Him who “spake as 
never man spake,”—‘‘they that 
that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” The O'Leary in ques- 
tion, appears to have fallen, not at 
the head of his own brave Innis- 
killingers, with his helmet on his 
brow and his sabre in his hand, 
but in a duel with a lieutenant of 
the South Mayo Rifles, at that 
time quartered in the classic 
neighbourhood of Loughrea. This 
gentleman (the lieutenant) acted 
very handsomely under the cireum- 
stances, and, among other things, 
had a neat tablet erected to his 
memory in old Kilconnell Church, 
duly setting forth all his virtues. 
lf report spoke truly, their name 
was “ Legion.” 

Mrs. O’Leary—strange as 1t may 
seem—was never very clear as to 











the precise cause of the duel, but 
thought it arose out of a dispute 
which had for its origin a shank of 
mutton. They would appear to 
have differed as to the precise 
mode of rendering it most palatable 
for supper, and settled that dif- 
ference by an appeal to arms. 

The major, | have since learnt, 
was aregular fire-eater ; a personal 
friend of “ Fighting Fitzgerald” 
(whoever he may have been), and 
had drilleda hole through many a 
promising carcase in his day. He 
was great at the ‘saw handles,” 
and published at one time a 
pamphlet upon their use. It was 
a bad speculation, however, in a 
monetary point of view, seeing 
that he had to pay the printer and 
publisher (happy men!) by with- 
drawing for a season from the 
public gaze. ‘This was all the 
‘saw handles”’ ever did for him, 
inless, indeed, we include that 
trifling matter—the loss of his Jife. 
Poor O'Leary ! he was as brave as 
a lion, and never turned his back 
upon friend or foe. ‘* Peace to his 
shade !"’ His widow was remark- 
ably short, stout, and good-looking 
—nearly forty-five, and never 
denied it! She seemed a stranger 
to grief, and always spoke of the 
deceased major with the utmost re- 
spect and affection. English by 
birth, she was Irish through pre- 
dileetion and long residence in the 
‘country. She had contracted a 
slight brogue, and felt proud of it ; 
and so, doubtless, did the defunct 
O’Leary himself. I believe she 
loved Ireland with her whole 
heart and soul, and never felt so 
happy as when speaking of “ Irish 
right and Irish might, and Saxon 
shame and guilt.” J listened to 
her with delight, and my young 
heart stirred within me as she 
related some dark deed of treachery 
io what she called ‘ her bleeding 
country.” Of course I soon was 
an especial favourite with her, and 
seldom lett herside. Poor woman ! 
she was kind to a fault; but as 
she often said, *‘ kindness was a 
family failing, and the O'Leary's 
had certainly got a fair share of 

it.”’ When the reader has seen a 
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little more of her and her brother- 


in-law, Stephen, he will probably 


say the same. 

Months passed, and my mother 
grew stronger as our finances began 
to fail. The large old house was 
given up, and neat apartments 
taken in a quiet and comparatively 
inexpensive little street. Mrs. 
O'Leary offered to come and re- 
reside with us and pay half of the 
rent. My mother was delighted. 
Mrs. O'Leary would be such a 
cheerful companion, ‘ My dear 
Biddy,” said she, when that lady 
made the proposition, ‘“ My dear 
Biddy, I most gratefully accept 
your offer ; it is just what 1 wished, 
and you will be everything to us: 
a sister to me, a mother to my 
(with a gush of tears) children, if 
God should be pleased to call me. 
As tor rent, do not think of such a 
thing; it is I who will be your 
debtor. Your thirty pounds a-year, 
what is it? Nothing!—at least 
nothing in London. You have a 
certain position to support, a cer- 
{ain appearance to make, and these, 
i fear, cannot be done upon so 
small a sum. No, my dear, stay 
with us. You are aware that my 
poor darling jlusband had his life 
insured for £5,000, and this L have 
no doubt will be paid in a few 
weeks. Tull then, let us wait pa- 
tiently. Five thousand pounds! 
think of that Biddy! Why the 
very interest of it will meet all our 
wants. and we can reserve the 
principal for George and _ little 
Grace here.” 

* Ah! the poor dear major never 
did anything like that, Ellen, but 
then he didn't expect to die so 
soon. That spindle-shanked lieu- 
tenant was biind—ncer/y blind, | 
mean—and had it not been that 
the night before he died O'Leary 
drank six bottles of port and two 
of Madeira, and tmprudently took 
in the morning, as he thought to 
steadv his hand,’ a_ glass of 
seltzer water, instead of dashing 
it strongly with brandy, he'd have 
made as pretty a spatchcock of 
that dirty sub as ever you saw in 
your life. Heigho! I suppose his 
hour was come, and its one com- 
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fort he died ‘in harness’ anyhow. 
Well, dear, I wil? come and stay 
with you. I can make myself use- 
ful, and will begin this very night. 
Yes, before this time te-morrow 
I shall have Georgey perfect at 
‘cribbage.’”’ 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake,” cried 
my mother, in alarm, for she had 
a great horror of cards; ‘‘do not 
teach him that—let it be something 
else |’ 

“Very well, my life; whist, if 
you like it better; but no, one 
night would never do for that. 
Come, what say you— Beggar my 
neighbour ?’” 

‘You mistake me, dear Biddy,” 
said my mother, mildly ; ‘I would 
rather he never learnt a card at all. 
I can't bear them.”’ 

“Oh! that’s a different thing; 
of course, if you don’t like cards 
we'll say no more about them; we 
shall, in fact, omit them from our 
list of useful acquirements alto- 
gether. But tell me, has he an 
ear, or a voice, or a head with a 
little brains in it, a quick eye, and 
a tolerably stout pair of legs? If 
so, I can teach him to sing, play, 
talk Italian and French, dance, 
fight, and make love. It will take 
him some time to be a proficient in 
all these, but you know the old 
adage, my love—‘ Rome wasn’t 
built in a day.” 

“You can do as you please, 
Biddy, but no cards.” 

“Very well, then, I'll come to- 
morrow. And so she did. 

Those were our happy days! 
How soon, alas! did they pass 
away. 

Eight or nine weeks went by, 
and no missive from the insurance 
company. <A strange misgiving 
rose up in the mind of the major’s 
widow—they wouldn't pay the 
money. She communicated her 
suspicion to my mother, who, in 
her turn, became uneasy also. 
What were they todo? Wait an- 
other week and see if the company 
would give any sign of life. ‘They 
did wait, and the company gave 
the necessary sign. It was, how- 
ever, of an astounding character. 
The widow was right; they would 


not pay, at least until a jury of 
their countrymen decided that they 
should. We were all three elec. 
trified, and well we Inight, for 
cuick upon the heels of their re. 
usal came a notice that we were at 
perfect liberty to bring the matter 
into the “‘ King’s Bench, or any 
other ‘ Bench’’ we pleased, for 
that they would stoutly maintain, 
and were fully prepared to prove 
that my father laboured under a 
fatal disease when he perfected the 
policy of insurance, and what was 
more, that he knew it. This was a 
blow with a vengeance, it nearly 
crushed my mother to the earth. 
Nothing for us now but. beggary, 
beggary, or—Philip Marston. And 
who was this Philip Marston? A 
drunken profligate, a blackleg, a 
roué, the son of a clergyman of 
large means in Somerset, long since 
dead—dead ere he knew of his 
son's infamy and crimes. Happy 
father! This man, I need not tel! 
the reader, was the same I intro- 
duced to his notice in the opening 
chapter, and with whom we shal! 
have more to do as this truthful 
narrative proceeds. But let me 
now go on. 

Mrs. O’Leary soon recovered her 
blow. It seemed (1 mean the blow) 
really to do her good. She be- 
came quite animated, and the old 
smile once more sat in her eye, 
and lighted up her whole coun- 
tenance. My mother stared at her 
in amazement! Was she mad? 
Oh, dear, nothing of the kind. 
‘Not a bit of it,’ as she herself 
would say, ‘‘never more sane 10 
her life.” Soon she bustled about, 
took down her bonnet and shaw!; 
put on the former. wrapped her- 
self comfortably in the latter, and 
quickly went downstairs. She re- 
turned in about an hour radiant 
with smiles and good bumour, 
embraced my mother tenderly, 
kissed the baby and myself, and 
then proceeded to enlighted us as 
to (what up to the present was 2 
perfect mystery), her own pro- 
ceedings. 

This was the explanation. She 
had been to a lawyer of great 
eminence, Mr. Knox Budgett 42 











odd name, by the way), and put 
him in possession of everything. 
That gentleman snapped his fingers 
at the Company, laughed, and said 
“he'd soon make all right;’ told 
her to call again, and then politely 
bowed her to the door. What 
creatures we are! Mrs. O'Leary 
and my mother felt as if the £5,000 
were already lodged to their joint 
credit in the Bank of England. 

Mr. Budgett took the necessary 
steps, and the case came on for 
trial. ‘He was so fortunate” 
(these were his own words) “ as to 
secure the services of his distin- 
guished friend, Serjeant Gripper, 
who, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the case, had agreed to 
accept the to him nominal ‘ re- 
tainer’ of fifty guineas, with five 
guineas ‘refresher’ for each day 
the trial lasted.” My mother won- 
dered where all the money was to 
come from, but the widow cheered 
her up most gloriously. It was 
an anxious time for us all. Indeed, 
I would say that it was an awful 
time, were it not that I have a 
decided objection to use strong 
language, at least in these pages. 

repeat it, the trial came on! 
Sergeant Fluster was our opponent, 
with half-a-dozen silk and stuff 
zowns at his back. Old Baron 
Blossom, still alive and merry, took 
his seat on the bench precisely at 
ten; had the names of the jury 
called out, their proprietors duly 
sworn, and then Grippor, rising 
with a majestic frown, proceeded, 
according to Budgett, to demolish 
the case and the Company with one 
downright blow. Alas! for all hu- 
man hopes! Fluster annihilated 
poor Gripper in less than five hours 
from the commencement of the 
trial, and the latter soon after 
abruptly left the court, covered 
with confusion and defeat. 

To do justice to Gripper, how- 
ever, I must say that the fault 
was none of his. He laboured 
right manfully to show that the 
deceased, at the time he insured 
his life, was not aware of the 
existence of the disease which so 
soon after proved fatal. That there 
were nearly one hundred diseases 
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of the heart, as well as could be 
ascertained, but all of a different 
character, and they were not with- 
out instances of some of the most 
eminent physicians the county could 
boast of being in many cases wholly 
unable to diagnose them. How, in 
thousands of instances, he would 
ask, was it possible for a man to 
know whether a disease were fatal 
or not? Perhaps the learned ser- 
jeant opposite would answer that! 
How many persons do we read of 
dropping dead in our streets and 
alleys who were never suspected of 
carrying about with them a morta} 
disease, aud whose general healt! 
would even prevent such a suspicion 
existing? ‘My learned brother 
Fluster,”’ he continued, “ will doubt- 
less point to Laennecand the stetho- 
scope, but what light has either 
thrown upon this darkness? None, 
gentlemen, absolutely none; I say 
this advisedly, and after due deli- 
beration, and [challenge thedetence 
to prove the contrary.” 

Mr. Serjeant Gripper proceeded 
in this strain for about two hours, 
quoting largely from authorities as 
he went along, and concluded by a 
most earnest and touching appeal 
to the feelings and sympathies of 
the jury on behalf of a broken- 
hearted widow and seven helpless 
orphans, together with an innumer- 
able number of minor and discon- 
solate relatives—otfshoots from the 
parent stem! 

Fluster rose, and the court was 
hushed. Now was fis hour ot 
triumph. Like the duke and the 
duke’s guards at Waterloo, lhe 
bided his time; but the fatal mo- 
ment was come, the magic words 
“Up and at them’ spoken, and to 
it he went “tooth and nail.” | 
regret that, being particularly 
hungry at the time, [ was betrayed 
into the unpardonable weakness of 
rushing out and procuring at my 
own individual and proper cost a 
small penny tart, and having been 
denied re-admission to the court 
again and again by ashort, blotchy- 
faced man, who smelt very strongly 
of undiluted gin (and who also 
seized and ate my tart), until Mrs. 
O'Leary, who occapied a prominent 
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place in the gallery exactly front- 
ing the Bench, alarmed at my pro- 
traeted absence, rushed out, and 
taking hold of me in a rather 
excited manner, led me back in 
triumph to my seat. I say that 
the whole occurrence or occur: 
rences having extended over a 
period of one hour and twenty-five 
minutes, much of the learned ser- 
jeant’s address was necessarily lost 
to me, and through me, to my heirs 
for ever. I understand, however, 
that it was a masterpiece of burn- 
ing eloquence, fiery denunciations, 
and fierce personalities; closely 
resembling, in my humble judg- 
ment, many of the addresses of 
the present day. 

Alas! Fluster had it all his own 
way. His speech was good, but 
his witnesses were better—doctors 
without patients and without cha- 
racer, who would have sworn any- 
thing they thought at all likely to 
advance the interests of their em- 
ployer. ‘These gentlemen (and 


they were extremely numerous) pre- 
sented in court a lighly respect- 


able appearance, having been in- 
troduced to a fashionable West 
End tailor at the sole expense of 
the *“ Defence.” I do not know, 
of course, what their (the “ medi- 
cals’) instructions were, but cer- 
tainly had the lives of the Com- 
pany, collectively and individually, 
been at stake, tliey could not have 
done more. 

At length the judge summed up, 
and then, by the expression of Mr. 
Budgett’s face (not a very hand- 
some one at the best of times, but, 
When excited, really horrible) I 
saw that all was over with us. 
The jury retired—for appearance 
sake, | suppose —and then returned 
in three quarters of an hour with a 
verdict for the ** defendants and all 
costs. And so ended the cele- 
brated case of * Allen v. The Great 
Moon and Stars Insurance and 
General Annuity Association,” duly 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
and having a capital of five millions 
sterling. 

_My poor mother was distracted. 
Five thousand pounds gone, lost 
beyond hope of redemption! "Twas 
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really awful ! She had not fifty 
pounds in the world, and Mr. 
Budgett coolly informed her that 
the costs on both sides would 
amount to at least treble that sum. 
For the first time the major’s 
widow looked a little appalled, 
One hundred and fifty pounds, in. 
deed! Where was that to come 
from? Heaven knew—not she. 
Had the affair come off in Galway 
how different would have been the 
result! The Company would, to be 
sure, have kept the £5,000, but 
there, Mr. Budgett would have 
been a bold man, indeed, to have 
thought of costs. Ah! they managed 
these things much better in Ire. 
land! 

A fortnight passed, and Mr. 
Budgett sentinhis bill—£1781s.6d. 
There were scarcely so many shil- 
lings in the house, and we all knew 
it. Long faces were now the order 
of the day, but Mrs. O’Leary’s was 
the first to resume its chubbiness. 
Somehow or another she never 
could sorrow long; it wasn’t in 
her nature. Again she was off, 
this time for nearly a week. When 
she returned, she told us that we 
should hear no more of Mr. Knox 
Budgett, or his bill of costs. And 
she was right, for we never did. 

I ought to have mentioned be- 
fore, that all this time Mr. Philip 
Marston was a constant, and, as L 
could well see, a most unwelcome 
visitor. I was quick and _pene- 
trating, and observed the man. 
He was about two and thirty, and 
handsome, with a fine dark eye, 
and a huge black beard. I was 
not by any means, a timid little 
boy, but yet i am free to contess 
that there was not a single hair 
in that same beard that would not, 
at any moment have made me 
tremble. 

[ have already said, or rather, 
Mr. Marston has said (which, after 
all, is pretty much the same thing) 
that he was handsome. Handsome 
he undoubtedly was, but then 1 
was a rather coarse and bloated 
style of beauty, and his manners, 
moreover, could hardly be said to 
be those of a gentleman. Mrs. 
O'Leary told me, and she was 0¢ 
















mean judge, that he savoured more 
of the stable than the drawing-room, 
and was fonder of dipping into 
ardent spirits than diving into the 
“Cares of Knowledge.” He fol- 
lowed no profession, and lived, none 
knew how. He dressed well, kept 
a good table, ‘‘a fine horse, a fine 
house,’ and, like Master Wilford. 
now wanted but a“ fine wife,” and 
that wife was to be my mother. 
Poor woman! he was her greatest 
aversion; yet he succeeded, and by 
means which the reader already 
knows. 

Mrs. O'Leary was now ill of 
fever, brought on by over-work, 
over-anxiety, and over-abhorrence 
of Mr. Marston. And then the 
truth came out: she had sold her 
little annuity, to meet the demands 
of Mr. Budgett, and was now almost 
penniless. Had it not been for 
this, my mother would never have 
walked the dreary streets, an out- 
cast, or been driven to the necessity 
of accepting Mr. Marston for a 
husband. ‘The poor widow’s in- 
domitable energy would have sur- 
mounted everything. I need hardly 
say that we visited her daily, and 
that these were our happiest mo- 
ments. She ultimately recovered ; 
and having now nothing further to 
detain her in London, set out for 
her adopted home—her own dear 
Galway. Marston married my 
mother, and then took us both to 
his house, Grace being sent to 
Highgate, where a respectable wo- 
man (different from Mrs. Jenkins) 
undertook to take charge of her for 
a small sum. 

Of this man I must now speak 
the truth, though I do so with 
sorrow, shame, and indignation. 
Philip Marston was a spendthrift, 
1 gambler, and a drunkard, halt 
educated, coarse and violent. He 
was neither cruel nor vindictive, 
but he was headstrong, passionate, 
and reckless beyond expression, 
and, once inflamed by the demon 
drink, unmanageable and danger- 
ous. At such times my mother 
would fly to her own room to avoid 
his fury, for in it he spared neither 
friend nor foe. I believe he really 
loved her though, and often re- 
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Zt) 
gretted, and strove to atone for his 
conduct. Hard-heartedness, or de- 
liberate cruelty, could scarcely be 
attributed to him, and when the 
frenzy of the moment was over, he 
became as gentle and harmless as 
achild. But he had been loosely 
brought up, though the son of 2 
clergyman, and the strong self-will, 
unchecked or uncurbed in boyhood, 
developed itself most fully in after 
years. The pampered darling of 
fond, foolish parents, whose every 
Wish was yratified so soon as ex- 
pressed, he grew up to manhood; 
not to become their pride and joy, 
but to send them down to the grave 
with broken hearts. Unstable and 
intractable, he entered upoa life; 
and unstable and intractable he 
seemed as if he would quit it. ‘To 
do him justice, however, he had me 
sent to a classical school in the 
neighbourhood, where IL received 
the rudiments of what is called “a 
polite education” (though up to 
the present moment I have been 
unable clearly to ascertain what 
that means,) but, beyond tlus, he 
took no trouble about me. IJ might 
have grown up an atheist, a Turk, 
or a quaker, for all he knew or 
cared ; or succeeded in becoming 
an exceedingly clever, or even 
brilliant little boy, without at all 
exciting his astonishment, or even 
attracting his attention. So long 
as my books and myself did not 
interfere with or inconvenience 
him, I might have been anything 
and everything I pleased. beyond 
what I have already stated, he 
treated me as a purely imaginary 
being. I had no palpable existence, 
and lived but (to him) in the realms 
of fancy. ‘To say that he could talk 
with me, walk with me, laugh with 
me, or do the most trivial thing 
with me, was simply out of the 
question. I was a nonentity, and 
nonentities do not usually talk or 

walk. Such being the case, L kept 

pretty much out of his way, and 
tried to preserve my own dignity 

(tor I was dignified) and self-respect 

as much as possible. When no 

with my mother (and I was a/ways 
with her when de was not present) 

I occupied myself with my books, 
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or slipped out into the crowded 
streets, where I sometimes met 
with rough treatment from boys of 
superior age and dimensions. At 
other times I used to call, in a 
fatherly sort of way, upon little 
Grace, into whose youthful mind 
I invariably instilled as much good 
and wholesome advice as I thought 
it could with safety digest. 

And so the time passed, and 
Marston drank, and gambled, and 
dissipated worse than ever; and 
got Soni into debt; and was 
badgered, and dunned, and pro- 
cessed, and decreed, until at length 
he was made—what everybody saw 
he would be made—a ruined man. 


And now I proceed to take up, 
or rather unite, the threads of my 
story, which, at the outset, have 
been necessarily broken. I began 
with a dark night and wet streets ; 
a man pursued—the pursuer a weak 
boy. In other words, my step- 
father and myself. He had re- 
turned home that night drunk, half- 
brutalised, and smarting under 
some heavy losses at play. “Iwas 
late, and he tramped slowly up the 
stairs, swearing as he went. My 
mother was patiently awaiting his 
return, and [ was preparing my 
lessons for the following day. He 
ordered her to her room, with an 
imprecation so horrible that it still 
rings in my ears. She rose to 
obey him, and stooped to imprint 
a mother’s kiss upon my forehead 
as she passed. I turned to look at 
Marston, and saw his eyes literally 
blaze with fury. He had bitten 
his under lip right through, and the 
blood, spurting out upon his chin, 
had trickled down his throat and 
chest. Instinctively I put out my 
arms to return my mother’s em- 
brace, and the action caused some- 
thing to fall from her bosom. It 
was my father’s portrait! With a 
yell, Marston sprang forward, but 
she was before him. “ It is mine,” 
she cried, with a sudden energy, 
that surprised even me, “I loved 
him a thousand times better than 
life—twith life only will I part 
with 7.” 

There was a struggle, short, but 


decisive—a crushing blow—a faint 
cry—a falling body —two bounding 
steps upon the stairs, and away we 
go, father and son, into the streets 
and through the very heart of the 
great city itself. 


a 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH THE READER Is _n- 

TRODUCED TO MR. STEPHEN 

O LEARY. 

In order not to weary the reader— 
whose patience will yet be sorely 
tried, but who will doubtless sub- 
mit to thattrial with a proper grace, 
as all good readers do—I would ask 
him or her, as the case may be, to 
imagine twelve months to have 
now passed, to suppose also my 
mother dead, dead three months 
or more, and he or she will have 
passed over much that might pain, 
and little that could interest. 

Are we with our stepfather ? Oh, 
dear, no! ‘That gentleman is now 
cooling his heels in a debtors’ 
prison andcursing hisevil fate. Who, 
then, has opened the door of pity to 
the houseless orphans? No lessa 
personage than our old friend, Mrs. 
Bridget O’Leary. She, on hear- 
ing of my poor mother’s illness 
started from Galway, and arrived 
in London a week previous to her 
death. She was with her to the 
last; received us at her hands as 
a precious charge, and then closed 
her eyes in peace. We were living 
in the neighbourhood of Penton- 
ville, not luxuriously, but happily. 
Here Mrs. O’Leary gave lessons in 
music to all willing to receive and 
pay for them, and everything went 
on well. We had very comfortable 
apartments, but had it been other- 
wise, little Grace’s sweet eyes an 
the widow’s joyous face would have 
brought sunshine to the gloomiest 
garret. Added to this, the much- 
talked-of Mr. Stephen O'Leary 
was expected in town shortly, and 
the Major’s widow was only to0 
anxious that the Major's brother 
should be received with becoming 
dignity and respect. To this en 
some capital furniture was Ppro- 
cured, half cash and half credit ; 
tailors and milliners talked to: 











and tradesmen and brokers invited 
to send in estimates for all manner 
of things, from chimney-glasses to 
kitchen pokers. What a pity that 
my poor relative’s heart and purse 
never could go together ! 

Three or four weeks and Mr. 
Stephen arrived. He was the 
tallest man I ever saw; had a 
splendid crop of hair upon his head, 
and a fine, honest, manly counte- 
nance to boot. Never did I see a 
frown darken that face, to me for 
ever dear, and never, I am pur- 
suaded, did an envious wish or a 
treacherous design find lodgement 
in that noble heart. And yet he 
was unfortunate, particularly and 
peculiarly so, and the more I saw 
of him the less I wondered at it. 

It did not then exactly appear 
why My. O’Leary had transferred 
his long body from Galway to 
London; but my own impression 
at the time was that he had been 
making a practising target of some 
poor devil’s body, and unfortun- 
ately for both parties had hit the 
‘“Dull’s eye.” I subsequently 
learnt, however, that this was not 
precisely the case. The fact is, 
he was shockingly in debt, and 
(ralway had become too hot to hold 
him. For years he had kept pos- 
session, vi et armis, of an old 
tumbled down barrack, dignified 
by the name of Castle, defying 
alike bailiff, proctor, and attor- 
ney. It would seem also that 
Stephen had, on one or two occa- 
sions, horsewhipped a grocer and a 
tailor, who had the effrontery to 
suggest a settlement of their ac- 
counts after waiting patiently for 
two years and a-half. Actions 
were talked of, but as actions in 

Galway are rarely seriously enter- 
tained, especially with an O'Leary 
fora defendant, our bero snapped 
his fingers at their threats and 
thought of them no more. 

I believe Stephen was an early 
riser; at any rate he strode out 
one bright April morning (May 
would be more poetical, but even 
poetry must give place to facts) 
whistling merrily as he went. when 

suddenly bounded over a hedge 
and stood right before him three 
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bailiffs and four armed policemen. 
** Surrender!” cried one, and down 
he went. “ Resisted!” shouted a 
second, and he shared his predeces- 
sors fate. A third and a fourth: 
followed in rapid succession. But 
what mortal could contend with 
such odds, even though that mortal 
stood six feet seven inches and the 
three-eighths ¥ In a few moments 
O'Leary was surrounded, secured, 
and nearly borne off. It was early, 
and but few people were astir, and 
such as had arisen were at work in 
the fields, the nearest a half-mile 
off. But Stephen had excellent 
lungs, and, on this occasion at least, 
he used them to some advantage. 
One tremendous shout, that woul 
have awakened thedead in any place 
save in Galway, an equally loud re- 
sponse, and a dozen or more rough, 
bare-legged individuals might be 
seen flying towards the scene of the 
recent conflict, their tattered gar- 
ments flapping in the morning 
breeze, and their spades, shovels, 
and great pronged torks gleaming 
in the morning sun. Had Sir John 
Falstaff been there at the time, and 
that fear did not make him take to 
his heels, he would have had « 
glorious opportunity for filling up 
his ranks. The fellows cleared 
hedges, ditches, turf clamps, and 
all such minor impediments, yell- 
ing like tigers, and looking like 
Turks. Their presence, however, 
had no very visible effect upon the 
captors; they were accustomed to 
such things, and so, like veteran 
warriors, stood their ground. 
‘Give up the master, ye divils : 
shouted a half-naked savage, with 
red, matted hair; ‘give him up, 
or by --— we'll let daylight throug: 
vou!” 
’ Stand back, Jim Fagan,” said 
one of the policemen, sternly, 
* stand back, and let us pass.” Hi 
brought his musket, bristling witl. 
a bayonet, to the charge a> 
he spoke. Jim gave a shout. 
strongly resembling the Red 
Indian’s war-whoop. The brigh 
blade of a shovel flashed upwarcs 
towards the sky, and the muske! 
and its proprietor lay harmless up 
the ground. This was the 8's! 
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for a general onslaught; and to it 
they went, with the eagerness of 
bloodhounds. A quarter of an hour, 
and the ground was covered with 
maimed and bleeding wretches, 
whilst my worthy relative, mounted 
on a hack, which he met quietly 
grazing by the roadside, was hurry- 
ing towards Athenry, at a speed 
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dozen years, and nobody be the 
wiser.” 

May I ask a favour of you, 
sir P”’ 

* Certainly ! 


ee 


7 What is it?” 

[ am an orphan, sir, and so js 
little Graee; we have nobody to 
love us, nobody to love, save you 
and Mrs. O'Leary; we are happy 


which defied everything that I 
know of, the modern steam-engine 
zlone excepted. 

The law at that time was rather 
lax in Galway. and so, beyond 


here,—very, very happy,—and want 
but one thing to make us almosi 
forget our mother.” 

“And what is that? Come, speak 
out, lad.” 
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transporting two or three of the 
belligerents, whose character tor 
honesty was rather equivocal, and 
cautioning the remainder, nothing 
ever was done in the matter. One 
of the men died soon afterwards of 
his wounds and bruises, but that 
was a trivial ecireumstance, and 
even his friends made light of it. 
‘Sure he died in a good cause,’ 
they used to say, “and what more 
did he (the deceased) want ?”’ 

tT liked O'Leary immensely, he 
was so lively and gay, and his 
hrogne so rich, soft, and seductive. 
Young as I was, [ often speculated 
as to the precise number of hearts 
he must have broken in Galway 
and its immediate vicinity; for, to 
my mind, he was the very beau-ideal 
of a “lady-killer.” But Stephen, 
and to his credit be it spoken, 
never boasted. There was one 
thing he had an unaccountable 
affection for, and that was whiskey 
punch. He could take twelve stift 
tumblers, and still be an “arech- 
deacon ;’ and I really never felt so 
happy as when I saw him enjoy 
himself to that extent. 

“Mr. O'Leary,” said IJ, one 
evening, as we sat together over 
the fire. 

He looked up from a scorching 
hot glass of punch, which he had 
just mixed, and fixed his eyes in- 
quiringly upon mine. ; 

** HLow old are you oe 

* Six-and-thirty next March, my 
boy.” 

* You do not look so old, sir.”’ 
said [, with a grin, which I meant 
for a compliment. 

“Why, no,’ he replied: “TI faney, 
George, i nicht strike att halfa 


** Let us eall you Uncle, and our 
own Mrs. Biddy, Aunt.” 

**"Pon my conscience, George.” 
exclaimed Stephen, with a laugh, 
‘your request is a mighty odd one, 
and, at another time, it would 
puzzle me a bit to know what to 
answer. However, since you both 
wow desire it, receive the protection 
and patronage of our illustrious 
name. Kmbrace your relatives.” 

We did so, erying all the while 
for very joy. The widow was like- 
wise deeply affected, and Stephen 
himself was not wholly unmoved. 
i saw him walk to the window. 
thrust his hands deeply into his 
pockets, and commenced whistling 
**Garryowen and Glory,” with so 
truculent an air that I thought the 
illustrious subject of the said song 
inust, at some period or another of 
his eventful life, have seriously dis- 
pleased my rather eccentric friend. 

* And now, uncle and aunt, listen 
both. To-day I have completed 
my fourteenth year, and am there- 
fore old enough and strong enough 
for anything, save idleness and de- 
pendence. Grace shall never work. 
(she is too delicate for that), but 
to-morrow, God aiding me, / com- 
inence the great battle of life.” 

Ah, what a scene was there! 
How did each face turn towards 
me in astonishment and dismay! 
how closely did the loving arms ot 
Grace and Mrs. O’Leary encircle 
ine, as if we were about to part for 
ever! while the Herculean form of 
Stephen, rising to its full height, 
and with an oath that I should not 
like here to repeat, encircled us all 
three, and held us tightly to his 
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I shall never forget that quiet, 
still night ; the nice, small parlour, 
the cheerful fire, the fine tabby eat, 
with her handsome, benevolent face 
basking and purring in its light and 
heat,—the candles, the books, the 
pictures, the chimney-glass; but 
above all, and before ail, the little 
silent group, contemplating each 
other as if for the last time. Oh, 
that hour, that hour! How deeply 
is it graven upon my heart, never, 
never to be effaced ! 

I need hardly say that uncle and 
aunt (for so I shall now eall them) 
were loud in their protestations, and 
earnest in their pursuasions. All 
Was in vain, however, and, without 
acquainting anyone with my pre- 
cise determination, the next morn- 
ing found me at the private 
residence of a general merchant, 
named Roberts, who lived in a large, 
finely-built house, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Old Kent Road, and 
which is now, I regret to say, 
occupied by a notorious quack doc- 
tor. I walked by the place yes- 
terday (21st September, 1863), and 
the name stared at me from a large 
brass plate as I passed. 

My father had been this gentle- 
nan’s medical adviser (I mean Mr. 
Roberts’s, not the quack’s), and 
was, moreover, intimate with the 
family, so that I felt rather bold in 
offering my services to him as an 
assistant. J rang the hall door-bell 
therefore, inalively manner, and was 
quickly answered by asmart-looking 
young woman, with a small, pretty 
face, and a clear hazel eye. 

“Ts Mr. Roberts at home, my 
dear?’’ I asked, looking as large 
and important as I possibly could. 

“No, child,” was the response ; 
‘he has been at his business estab- 
lishment, No. —, Cannon Street. 
City, these two hours. Do youthink 
you will be able to walk all that 
way, my fine little fellow ?”’ 

Highly affronted at this mode of 
addressing me, especially as I spoke 
in a very manly and patronising 
sort of way, I lett, without a word, 
for No. —, Cannon Street, City, 
first darting a look of mingled pity 
and contempt at her of the small 
face and clear hazel eye. 
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I was not long in reaching my 
destination, for I ran all the way. 
getting many a hearty cuff’ and 
curse as I came in unpleasant 
collision with elderly ladies, bent 
upon a morning walk, or trod upon 
the corns of testy old gentlemen. 

I found No. ~—, Cannon Street. 
City, to consist of three large 
houses thrown into one (Unity 
Buildings, if I mistake not, latel\ 
occupied its site,) and presenting a 
very fine appearance indeed. It 
resembled, to my mind, a “‘ monster 
house” of the present day, but 
shorn of its gegaw and gingerbread. 
I asked for Mr. Roberts (not quite 
so confidently as before}, and was 
conducted by a demure-looking 
young man, with black hair, and 
very little shirt collar, to a door, 
which we approached by a short 
flight of steps, and communicating, 
as I could see, with an office o! 
exceedingly small dimensions. | 
tapped nervously at the door, with 
a solitary knuckle, and was invite 
by a mild, gentle voice, to “com: 
in, please.” I accepted of this 
invitation, so courteously conveyed 
and in a moment tound mysel! 
standing in the presence of a gen- 
tleman, seated upon a very logh 
stool, with a pencil between his 
fingers, and a long pen belund hi 
sar. This was Mr. James Rober 
Merchant, of Cannon Strect, City. 
and Old Kent Road. 

Mr. Roberts was about fifty 
eight or sixty years of age, of thi 
middle height, stout, red-faced, and 
important-looking. He had a larg: 
head—a very large head indeed— 
plump, and—if the term can with 
propriety be applied fo a head 
“fat.” On the top of this head 
was a large bare spot, of th 
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diameter of an ordinary sized 
breakfast-sauecer (oh, it’s a fact ! 


perfectly denuded of hair, and 
shining, on that particular morning, 
like the surface of a well-polished 
mirror. The face was not hand 
some, neither was it ugly. It was 
a passable, common-place fac 
enough—-yes, that’s exactly what 1! 
was—* passable and common 
nlace.” Sufficiently good-looking 
fora Cannon Street merchant (no 
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offence intended to the Cannon 
Street merchants, collectively or 
individually) with fifty thousand 
to his credit at the “old lady of 
Threadneedle Street” (why old 
lady ? Iwant to know), an interesting 
young wife, and a charming young 
daughter,—but for nobodyelse that 
ITamawareof. Like head and bare 
spot, it was large, and down along 
the jaws, to the very angles, were 
sparingly scattered what, I suppose, 
1 must call whiskers; but which, if 
the reader will believe me, more 
closely resembled well saved hay. 
The forehead was broad, but not 
high; the nose short, but not 
snubby; the mouth large, and in- 
dicative of great resolution: the 
lips firm, the chin well set, and 
doubled; and the eyes of a rather 
greenish colour, (alittle darker than 
a cat's, perhaps,, sharp, keen, and 
penetrating. Never did I see a 
head more firmly fixed upon shoul- 
ders, and never did I see shoulders 
hetter adapted to support that 
head. Strength and breadth were 
their eminent characteristics. 

As I looked at the man I expe- 
rienced a sensation similar to that 
produced by a cold shower-bath 
when the valve is suddenly opened, 
for punishment, upon some un- 
happy wretch. My whole frame 
trembled violently, and my heart 
beat time against my ribs to hur- 
ried music. Had Mr. Roberts been 
tall and savage-looking, or small, 
or decrepit, or hunch-backed, or 
blear-eyed—or, in short, anything 
but what he really was—I should 
not have minded. But, as he sat 
upon that stool, calmly awaiting my 
convenience to speak, I confess 
that his quiet, matter-of-fact bear- 
ing Was too much for me. I was 
but a child, yet I saw at a glance 
him with whom I had to deal. 

‘T wish to speak with Mr. Ro- 
berts, please, sir,”, said I, when I 
found my tongue. 

* A/y name is Roberts, sir,’’ said 
he, with a slight inclination of the 
head. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” I 
stamimered, ** but—but—did you 
ever know a person named Allen 2” 

* | have known many persons of 


that name, Sir ; it is not an un. 
common one. 

“f mean a Dr. Allen, sir,” [| 
continued ; “ he died very suddenly, 
if you remember—in an hospital, 
sir, not far from this place.” 

Mr. Roberts thought for a mo. 
ment ere he said, “ Oh, yes! a gen. 
tleman of that name was my medi- 
cal adviser. He died, I believe, as 
you say, suddenly, and under pecu- 
liar circumstances. May I ask if 
your business here is in any way 
connected with him ?” 

These latter words came out 
freezingly enough, but I had made 
up my mind for the worst, and so 
went on. 

“I am his son, sir; there are 
two of us, little Grace and myself, 
and we are now dependent upon 
poor relatives. I have thought of 
assisting them if I can, but hardly 
know where to turn. You, sir, 
being my father’s friend, I—” 

‘There is an institution,” said 
Mr. Roberts, interrupting me, and 
speaking very measuredly ; “ there 
is an institution in Gray's Inn 
Road, which relieves destitute 
orphans of good character, and as I 
presume you both come under that 
denomination, I will give you a 
note to the secretary, with a view 
to having your names trought 
under the notice of the committee 
of management. If their funds ad- 
mit of it, they will probably give 
you ten shillings. I shall write the 
note this evening, and you can call 
for it at any hour you please in the 
morning.’ 

Mr. Roberts then directed his 
attention to his “ ledger,” and com- 
menced a vigorous onslaught upon 
a whole army of figures. 

It is now many years since he 
spoke those words, yet I remember 
them as distinctly as if it had been 
but yesterday. I remember how he 
delivered them; the tones of his 
voice; the quiet wave of his pencil 
as he turned to his books; the 
rapidity with which he ran his eye 
up the credit side of his cash ac- 
count ; and if I remember all these, 
can I forget how JI stood before 
him, no longer the little crouching. 
trembling, frightened suppliant. but 








the high-souled boy, smarting under 
the sense of unmerited insult! 

“T am no beggar, sir,” said I, 
with a crimson cheek and a flash- 
ing eye; “I need not money, and 
I ask for none. My father was a 
centleman, and I would die rather 
than solicit any man’s charity. 
What I seek is employment,—some- 
thing by which I may help those 
who have already helped me. I 
thought of you as one likely to 
need an assistant, and _ 

‘How old are you?” he asked, 
turning suddenly round, and mea- 
suring me with his eye from head 
to foot (it hadn't far to travel), with 
an expression that plainly said, 
‘* Don’t attempt to deceive me—its 
no use.” 

** Just fifteen, sir.” 

‘Hem! Doyou know anything.” 

“T have read Horace, sir, and 
Virgil, and Sallust, and ‘i 

“Yes, but (very slowly, and not 
at all astounded at the extent of 
my information) what can you do? 
Knowledge is very well, let us see 
how youcan use it. I would much 
rather you had told me what you 
knew of English grammar, of Jack- 
son’s Book-keeping, and of *‘ Lloyd's 
Counting-House made Plain.” 

‘IT spell well, sir,” I continued, 
determined at last to make a firm 
stand: “know arithmetic fairly, 
and can keep accounts, I am sure, 
by single entry.” 

‘Single entry,” repeated Mr. 
Roberts,contemptuously ; “ Master 
Allen, that is a term we London 
merchants don’t understand: but 
come, I am willing to give you 
a trial. Take that sheet of note- 
paper—not that, the other. Now, 
sit down at the opposite side of 
this desk, and write me a letter of 
application for the post of junior 
assistant in our book-keeper’s office. 
I can then judge of your general 
style and handwriting. 

IT obeyed with fear and trembling, 
and succeded, after twenty minutes 
(twenty minutes of intense agony, 
heart, soul, mind, and body alike par- 
ticipating in it) in producing a toler- 
ably neat, well-worded, well-written 
letter. nis I handed him with a 
white, anxious face, which was re- 
16 
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flected back upon me, in all its 
ghastliness, by a small looking-glass 
at the opposite end of the office. 
He read it carefully twice or three 
times, looked at me, hummed a 
hymn-tune, and then said— 

“You do not write badly, and 
you express yourself rather well; 
but something more is necessary, 
expertence. ‘This can only be ac- 
quired by long, laborious, painful 
practice. I have found it so; so 
has everybody. That there is no 
royal road to learning, is as true of 
the meanest shopboy as it is of the 
* Fellow” of Oxtord or Cambridge. 
I tell you this, young man (young 
man! oh!) candidly, because you 
have said thatjust now which pleases 
me. ‘You did not come to beg, 
but to work. I like this spirit, and 
I encourage it whenever and wher- 
ever can. I would rather spend 
a pound upon you, or such as you, 
than a penny upon one of those 
poor, whining little beggars who 
infest our streets. Iwil/ help you, 
provide upon inquiry | find that 
you deserve it. What clergyman 
do you know ?” 

“The Rev. ——”’ 

“Ah! no Dissenting clergy- 
man ? 

‘* No, sir.” 

“ Well, that doesn’t matter much. 
I am a Primitive Methodist myself, 
but not quite so intolerant as some 
people suppose me. I will see Mr. 
——, talk over the matter with him, 
and you can call here to-morrow, 
when you shall be told the result.” 
And, having so said, Mr. Robert 
once more addressed himself to his 
books and accounts. 

I stood for a moment at the door, 
my hand upon the handle, pleased 
yet confused, and sorely troubled. 
The sudden change in Mr. Roberts's 
manner and intentions took me 
naturaily by surprise, and the im- 
mediate prospect of active and pro- 
fitable employment was not with- 
out affording me considerable satis 
faction; but with this came the 
crushing thought that if [ became 
an inmate of the establishment | 
should, in all probability, be sepa- 
rated from those 1 held most near 


and dear on earth. 
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I returned home, therefore, sade 
dened and depressed ; ate my din- 
ner in silence; retired for half-an- 
hour (for I felt every instant the 
tears gushing to my eyes), and 
throwing myself upon the bed, and 
burying my face in the pillow gave, 
way to the sorrow that now filled 
my soul. 


_—- 


CHAPTER IV. 
SOMETHING OF MR. ROBERTS AND 
HIS PEOPLE. 


THE next morning, and punctually 
at the hour named, I found myself 
at Mr. Roberts's door. Our inter- 
view was short, but decisive. Iwas 
engaged at a salary of twenty-five 
younds per annum, with board and 
a ona for the first two years. 
After that, it was to increase accord- 
ing to merit. 

{went home and told everything, 
and great was the consternation of 
of all then and there assembled. 
They seemed to look upon my con- 
duct in the same light as picking a 
pocket, or, at any rate, sweeping 
a crossing; and Mrs. O’Leary, who 
was usually very demonstrative, 
especially whenever she considered 
the dignity of the family was con- 
cerned, at once bristled up, and 
expressed her intention of seeing 
Mr. Roberts, and having the en- 
gagement, so thoughtlessly entered 
into, cancelled without delay. But 
Stephen quietly stopped her, ob- 
serving, and with much truth, that 
a bargain was a bargain, and that 
he'd as soon break his neck any day 
as break his word. There I be- 
lieved him. 

I will not weary the reader by 
telling him how the week passed, 
of the kisses we interchanged, and 
the tears that we shed at parting. 
Mr. O'Leary accompanied me to 
Cannon Street, and gave me up in 
due form to the head book-keeper, 
a thin, sharp-looking little man of 
about sixty, with a great deal of 

iron-grey hair upon his head, and 
a great deal of nose upon his face. 
Stephen introduced himself as Mr. 
O'Leary, of the county of Galway, 
and told him that the youth he held 
by the hand was a near relative of 
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his own, and a very admirable boy 
to boot. His declaration elicited 
from the head book-keeper the 
gratifying intelligence that his 
name was Snaggs, and that the 
‘admirable boy” in question, by 
attention to his business, anda re- 
spectful demeanour towards his su- 
periors (himself, of course, amongst 
the number) might one day get on. 
To this my uncle replied that he 
trusted the “‘ admirable boy” would 
always conduct himself as a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, and, as such. 
never fail in his respect to those 
whom Providence had placed over 
him. 

Having bowed very pleasantly 
and very politely to the old gentle- 
man, and told him that ‘should 
his wandering footsteps ever stray” 
towards Galway, he would be happy 
to see him in the home of his fathers, 
O’Leary Castle, he withdrew, his 
fine manly bearing producing a 
most favourable impression upon 
all the clerks as he passed through 
the outer offices into the street. 

And now I am afloat upon the 

reat ocean of life, where so many 
aan been suddenly and hopelessly 
wrecked. Let me hold fast by the 
rudder of sincerity and and truth, 
and all must go on well. Witha 
‘single eye,” and a simple, earnest 
faith in God, and God’s promises. 
what has man or boy to fear? 

There were a great many young 
men and boys in Mr. Robertss 
establishment, whose salaries varied 
from five to fifty pounds a year. 
Mr. Snaggs, I found, by entries 1 
the ledger, drew sixty-two pounds, 
ten, per quarter, and placed the ten 
shillings in a money-box, which 
went to the support of some mls- 
sionary station, which I remember 
was a great many thousand miles 
away. I thought this odd at the 
time, seeing that there were sone 
millions of souls at home, perishing 
for lack of that Word which Mr. 
Snaggs, and those who thought 
with him, were so liberally and 
thoughtfully supplying _ to their 
antipodies. But now I know bet- 
ter. 

I learnt that the young men 
boarded in the house, and slept ou# 











side, and that the boys (I was, 
greatly to my mortification, one of 
this latter class) boarded in the 
house, and slept inside. This 
arrangement seemed to agree but 
indifferently with the former, for 
when they came to Cannon Street 
in the mornings, the majority looked 
as if they had had no sleep the pre- 
vious night. They yawned fre- 
quently during the day, coughed, 
expectorated (I beg the reader’s 
pardon for using the word), and, 
when the eye of Mr. Koberts, or 
the eye of Mr. Roberts’s deputy, 
was tor a moment withdrawn from 
their pale, suffering faces, rushed 
up tovarious show-rooms toexecute, 
with the utmost promptitude, a 
great number of imaginary orders, 
and spent the time in drinking from 
a cracked tea-cup a white, effer- 
vescing matter, which I have been 
since led to regard as Seidlitz pow- 
der, which, at the time, I was dis- 
posed to look upon as something 
else. I remarked too, that those 
gentlemen exhibited an irrepressi- 
ble desire to execute orders of a 
Monday morning ; and this gratify- 
ing circumstance arose, doubtless, 
from the fact, that Mr. Roberts’s 
customers preferred patronising 
him on that day to all others. 
Young men, in monster and other 
houses, is not this the case 2 
Undoubtedly. No wonder then, 
if you look pale, wretched, and 
weary on that day, and pray fer- 
vently for night or Sunday. 

After a week’s experience of 
men, boys, and things, I arrived 
at the conclusion that Mr. Roberts 
was wholiy unaware of my exist- 
ence; that Mr. Snaggs, in whose 
office I was, sometimes nodded to 
me of a morning as he hung up his 
coat and hat, and rarely spoke to me 
during the day ; that’ Mr. Rogers, 
the general superintendent, had a 
tipsy wife, who frequently waylaid 
him in the evenings on his way 
to his lodgings, for they lived 
apart, and demanded a shilling to 
procure bread for herself and her 
starving family; that Mr. Rogers 
never replied to Mrs. Rogers, but 
walked on, apparently as unmoved 
as the flags under his feet; that 
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Mrs. Rogers on divers occasion: 
assaulted Mr. Rogers, and that Mr. 
Rogers wasnever known to retaliate: 
that Mrs. Rogers's story about the 
starving children was all a fiction, 
as she never had a child save one, 
a dissipated youth of twenty, who. 
after whitening his fathers locks 
and nearly breaking his father’s 
heart, was now employed as a 
waiter at an oyster-shop in a re- 
mote corner of the City, where his 
services no doubt were properly 
appreciated. About the same time 
I became also conszious of the faet 
that Mr. Jones, the gentleman with 
the small allowance of shirt collar, 
was a sneak; that Mr. Clarke wae 
a hypocrite ; and that an overgrown, 
awkward-looking boy, named Jack- 
son, couldn't be depended on. | 
now know that Master Jackson's 
father had been a porter in the 
‘** house,” and have a distinct recol- 
lection of Master Close twitting 
him with the taet. From that day 
forth Master Close was no fayourite 
of mine. 

There was one gentleman, and 
only one of two, who succeeded in 
winning my affection at Mr. Ro- 
berts’s, and under his notice | was 
frequently brought. This was Mr. 
Loader, the cashier, a mild-looking 
gentleman of about five and fifty. 
with narrow shoulders and a stoop 
He was, I understood, a widower 
with a family, entirely of girls, wh 
were very pretty and very amiable, 
and lived cosily together in a nice 
little house in the neighbourhood 
of the Euston-road. Mr. Loader 
took a fancy to me, and seemed 
pleased with any little attention my 
subordinate position enabled me to 
show him. We were frequently 
together, as he borrowed me trom 
Mr. Snaggs for an hour each day, 
to count and check off his cash 

revious to lodging it in the Bank 
of England. I thought those hours 
very happy ones, and returned with 
somewhat saddened feelings to my 
own office and Mr. Snaggs. 

I had not been there more than 
a2 mouth when the cashier told me 
that he liked me very much, and 
would befriend me to the extent 
of his power. He expressed 2 
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hope, moreover, that I would give 
myself at once to God and His 
service, and to rest satisfied that 
then “all things would work to- 
gether for good.” He sometimes 
kept me for five minutes while 
(after carefully bolting the door,) he 
engaged in simple, fervent prayer 
in my behalf, and ended by com- 
mitting me to the care of Him who 
is peculiarly the ‘“ Father of the 
fatherless.” And from all this I 
concluded that Mr. Loader was a 
pious man. 

Mr. Snaggs was very irritable. 
and an erasure, however slight, or 
a mistake, however unimportant, 
was sure to draw down upon me 
his tongue and temper. He was 
fretful, garrulous, and I am per- 
suaded, inwardly dissatisfied with 
himself and every other member of 
the human family. I never ven- 
tured to ask him if he were mar- 
ried, but often thought that if he 
were, 1 could pity his wife and 
children from the bottom of my 
heart. He was not what is termed 
a passionate man, far from it, but 


there was a biting sarcasm about 
everything he said that to me was 


ten thousand times more awful 
than the fiercest denunciations or 
the most terrible reproofs. He often 
cut me to the quick at the very time 
that [ was doing every thing in 
my power to give him satisfaction. 
How I merited all this his own 
heart best knew, for never did 
child strive harder, or watch closer 
than I strove and watched to save 
him one moment’s pain, anxiety, 
and trouble. Yet bore it all, 
quietly and unrepiningly bore it. 
No murmur or complaint ever es- 
caped my lips, and I am now 
thankful that in the midst of much 
evil and little good, I can look 
back upon that time and say so. 
_Mr. Loader took me home with 
him one evening to tea, and as we 
went along he told me that he had 
een a widower for eight years, 
and that his late wife was neice to 
a rich bishop to whom she never 
spoke, and cousin to a noble earl 
whom she never saw. This was 
not said in a boastful manner, but 
rather as if to beguile the time, 
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and for nothing else. His house 
was small, but extremely neat. 
There was a nice grass plot before 
the door, and a beautiful little 
garden in the rear. When I got 
inside I was struck with the ex. 
treme simplicity of everything [ 
saw; the tables, chairs, pictures, 
all so becomingly plain and pretty. 

There were three girls in the 

arlour, and the fourth, the house- 

eeper of the family, soon joined 
us, quite red and rosy from the 
tea-urn. The eldest was Miss Jane, 
the second Susan (and this was the 
housekeeper,) the third Mary, and 
the fourth Fanny. How well did 
the names correspond with the fur- 
niture—pretty but plain! 

“This is our friend, George 
Allen,” said Mr. Loader, by way 
of introduction; ‘My daughter 
Jane and her sisters.” 

I shook hands with the girls all 
round, and tried to look as if I 
were used to it. 

“Are you not late, father?” asked 
Mary, taking his hat and putting 
it out of sight. 

“A few minutes, my child—not 
more. Fletcher and [ had a talk 
together before coming away, and 
I dare say that delayed us a little.” 

“Oh! poor Mr. Fletcher,” cried 
all the girls iu a breath, and how 
is he?” 

“Never saw him look better,’ 
replied their father. ‘“ Why hes 
absolutely getting fat.” 

‘Oh! what nonsense you talk, 
papa!” said Susan ; ‘‘ Mr. Fletcher 
is a perfect mountain of flesh. — 
never saw anybody like him m 
my life.”’ 

“Probably not, my love,” replied 
Mr. Loader, cheerfully; “but 
George and I, who have walked 
nearly two miles, would be glad to 
see our tea just now.) 

A pleasant smile, a quiet open: 
ing and closing of doors, and tea 
was upon the table. I think 
I never enjoyed a tea more 10 4 
my life. I ‘sat near Fanny, the 
youngest, and helped her to cake 
(nice hot cake, too!) and bread 
and butter, and shrimps and perl 
winkles, and felt really and truly 
happy. After tea, one of the girls 
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read a chapter from the Bible, 


every word of which fell distinct! 
yppon my ears, and some of it, 
trust, reached my heart. 

In the course of the evening, 
Mr. Loader told me many things 
about the Roberts family, which 
I had not rg tomy known. For 
instance, that the tall, stout, fair 
young man, who called two or 
three times a week at Cannon- 
street,was Mr. RichardGraham, Mr. 
Roberts's nephew, a very wealthy, 
careless, good-humoured, off-hand 
kind of youth, who could not be 
induced to follow any profession, 
and was at the present moment 
leading, if not a very dissolute, at 
any rate, a very idle sort of life. 
He had been frequently offered a 
partnership in the concern, but had 
always declined, on the ground of 
his dislike to, and unsuitability for, 
business. He occupied furnished 
lodgings in St. James’s, and was a 
constant frequenter of the theatre 
and ball-room. Mr. Loader sighed 
as he said this ; for, on principle, he 
was opposed to all such places of 
amusement, and thought that no 
“good thing” could come out of 
them. Perhaps on this particular 
point, the good man was a little 
narrow-minded and prejudiced. 
But Grakam was a favourite with 
him, nevertheless. Another gentle- 
man, whom I had but once seen, 
and who had a short time ago 
entered the family, apparently to 
reside there permanently, was a 
Mr. Stephen Dorricks, and for 
whom Mr. Loader appeared to 
entertain the profoundest respect 
and esteem. He did not seem to 
know very much about him, or what 
precise position he was to occupy at 
Mr. Roberts’s, but believed that he 
should superintend the education 
of that gentleman’s only daughter, 
who was by a former marriage. He 
spoke of this stranger, Dorricks, as 
a man of sincere piety and sterling 
worth, and one who was likely to 
be very useful in his “day and 
generation.” He was a great scholar, 
too, and had travelled, and was 
much looked up to by Mr. Roberts, 
and, indeed, by all who knew him. 
Further than this, Mr. Loader 


could not go. He did not Bay 
much of Kvelyn Roberts (the 
daughter), as I had seen her fre- 
quently, and had already begun to 
worship her—at a distance: She 
knew my history, and had a very 
faint recollection of seeing my 
father once or twice at the Old 
Kent-road. He was an old friend, 
she said, of her dear, lost mamma. 
and, as such, she should always 
cherish his memory. To this cir- 
cumstance, I attribute much of the 
kindness and consideration I re- 
ceived at her hands. But to 
return.— 

“Ts Mr. Dorricks a clergyman, 
sir?” I asked. 

“Oh dear, no, but he is quite as 
good. Should you like to be in- 
troduced to him P”’ 

“Oh, of all things,” I replied. 

“Well, that is easily managed. 
To-morrow is the anniversary of 
Fanny’s birth-day, and Mr. Dor- 
ricks and a few other friends will be 
here. You can come.” 

Of course I felt very thankful to 
Mr. Loader. I like his daughters 
very much. They had all auburn 
hair, and soft brown eyes, and 
such a sweet and gentle expression 
in them, that their faces seemed to 
methehandsomest faces in the world. 
But Fanny was the beauty, and the 
pet of the family ; for all families 
have a beauty, and a pet. Which 
of my readers will dispute that F 

This young lady was about 
thirteen, extremely retiring in her 
manners, with a very lovely, but a 
very serious little countenance, She 
had not much colour in it, and 
that colour was ever varying, vary- 
ing. She rp spoke during the 
whole night, and I saw that her elder 
sister watched her anxiously, and 
that once or twice, when she seemed 
in pain, and uttered a low moan, 
Miss Jane gently drew her to her 
bosom, and laid her head upon her 
shoulder, as tenderly as if she had 
been a sleeping infant. This little 
incident touched me sensibly, and 
I thought of it all the way home. 

The next day the “pet’ was 
seriously ill, so that there was no 
party, and, of course, no Dorricks, 
and months passed before I had an 
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opportunity of making his acquaint- 
ance. 

A whole year went by at Mr. 
Roberts’s, but nothing of any par- 
ticular moment occurred. 1 grew 
in stature, and I think in favour also. 
Mr. Snaggs was as cross, and as 
irritable as ever; but this could 
not be helped, as, do what I would, 
or could, the results were, in his 
ease, precisely the same. I de- 
spaired of adios anything of him, 
but still, I trust I did my duty by 
him in all things. 

Miss Eveleen was often in Can- 
non Street. Her father evidently 
wished her to be near him, and 
she has often sat for hours in that 
memorable little oflice by his side. 
She was very friendly with us all, 
and was, in turn, an especial favour- 
ite with everybody. 

“George,” said she, one day, 
giving me a note which Mr. Roberts 
wished to be posted without delay, 

Jackson wanted to take it to the 
office, but I sternly bade him put it 
down, and shortly afterwards bore 
it there myself!, ‘George, I must 
vall upon your little sister, Grace, 
and your aunt, very soon. I have 
heard of them from Fanny Loader, 
and regret that I have not been 
able to see them sooner.” 

l bowed; and, with a_ smile, 
Kveleen went away. She did call, 
and they were all delighted with 
her. Stephen pronounced her per- 
fection itself, and J had no idea of 
contradicting him. 

I may mention, in passing, that 
Mr. O'Leary was now regularly 
employed upon a sporting paper of 
some repute, and was earning a 
decent livelihood. I hope its pro- 
prietor prized him as he deserved. 

L seldom saw Philip Marston, 
my step-father. He was at this 
ime living, | believe. somewhere 
about Holloway, rioting, and dis- 
‘ipating, whenever and wherever 
ne could, without one thought of 
race or me, or of his own future. 


He had been “abroad” for nearly 
twelve months, and somebody said 
that he had there discovered the 
principle of ‘perpetual motion.” 
My previous knowledge of the gen- 
tleman, however, led me to regard 
this statement as exceedingly im- 
probable, and I have never since 
had occasion to alter my opinion. 

Jackson (the large boy) and I, 
greatly to my disgust, slept to- 
gether. He was always praising 
everybody, from Mr. Roberts him- 
self, down to the boy who cleaned 
the knives and forks. According 
to his statement, we were all a 
perfectly white flock, he being the 
only black sheep amongst us. 
I often thought that he meant the 
very reverse, but I felt I ought to 
try and give him credit for sincerity, 
though Lown I found it hardenough 
to do so. 

He was a huge fellow, this same 
Jackson, tall, bony, very much 
freckled, and, to do him nothing 
but simple justice, marvellously 
ill-favoured. He was perfectly 
aware of this, and often told me 
so with a smile of the sweetest 
resignation. 

Mr. Jackson was fond of soup, 
if pea-soup, all the better, and 
would go any length to secure a 
bowl full of it in the evening, after 
the toils and troubles of the day. 
Some men drown their cares and 
forget their sorrows in gin. Jack- 
son, “wiser in his generation, 
did both in—soup. 

He was seldom prepared to de- 
vote any attention to it until I 
was about retiring to my pillow, 
aud was not unfrequently forced 
to resort to the process of re-heat- 
ing it over our common fire. This, 
often repeated, became to me 4 
complete nuisance, and I told lum 
so. Meekly he put away his little 
saucepan, and I never saw it more. 
I thought, however, that from that 
night he regarded me with an 
interest 1 hadneverobserved before- 











Wuen I was in Sweden there was 
much talk of an approaching and 
very necessary reform in the con- 
stitution of the country. The in- 
terests of all classes were not 
equally represented in the Dict, 
the hereditary legislation of the 
nobles was considered an abuse; 
and various other grievances made 
the public ery out loudly for a 
radical change in the system of 
yovernment. Meetings were held 
in the town, and even popular 
demonstrations in the street were 
hinted at as more than possible. 
Wherever I went I heard the ques- 
tion of reform discussed by poli- 
tical wiseacres, some of whom 
advocated a complete change, 
others a partial change, and the 
rest no change at all. 

The crisis, however, had not yet 
arrived; the scheme was ripening, 
but had not reached perfection. 
Two months later the proposed 
measures of reform were decided 
m by an immense majority of votes, 
and acknowledged amidst general 
acclamation. 

It is as part and parcel of the 
old state of things that the cere- 
monies which I am now about 
to describe seem to me espe- 
cially interesting. I was fortunate 
enough to arrive in Stockholm just 
as the Diet had met—as it does 
every five years—and to be a 
spectator of some of the formalities 
which mark that event. The first 
in order was the reception by the 
House of Nobles of the three 
other states of the realm, namely— 
the clergy, the burghers, and the 
peasants. 

The Riddarhus, or_house of as- 
sembly of the nobles, where this 
ceremony took place, is a long ugly 
brick building with very large 
windows. The hall contains thie 
armorial shields of about three 
thousand Swedish nobles ; the arms 
are painted on little square metal 
plates, and are hung so close 
together that they scem completely 
to cover the walls. I noticed one 
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shield, Which had a broad black 
line painted across it diagonally ; 
it was that of the Ankerstrém 
family, a member of which was the 
assassin of Gustavus ITI. On a 
raised dais at the end of the hall is 
a handsomely carved chair, in 
which the Lord President sits: 
before him there is a table, covered 
with blue cloth, and on it T ob- 
served an instrument like a 
hammer, with a long handle; it 
is intended for the President to 
bang the table with when he 
wishes to enforce silence on his 
brother senators. There are a 
few benches on either side of the 
President’s chair, but the majority 
are ranged facing it. On the day 
to which I am referring we entered 
the Riddarhus before eleveno’clock, 
and having ascended a wide stair- 
case took our seats in a galler 
provided with three rowsof benches, 
similar to those used by the legis- 
lators below. Several people had 
already collected, but unoccupied 
places were still to be found in the 
front row, and here we installed 
ourselves at once. From this 
gallery, which is reserved for 
spectators, and is situated in fron 
of the President’s chair, what 
passes in the hall may be seen and 
heard to great advantage. When 
we came in there was no business 
being transacted ; it was evidently 
2 moment of relaxation for th 
distinguished assembly, whose 
members had got together, some 
in pairs, some in little groups, and 
all of them talking m a most 
animated way. As to their dress, 
about a quarter of those present 
wore uniform, the rest were in 
plain clothes. The President him- 
self, in a uniform of blue and gold, 
lay lolling back in his grand chair, 
conversing freely with some men 
who stood by him, while through- 
out the house there ran a con 

tinuous cbattering buzz. Some 
minutes passed thus, an L mecan- 
while I took the liberty of askin 

a Syedish officer who sat next me 
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to point out some of the celebrities 
present, if there should happen 
to be any. He very good- 
naturedly complied, and, with 
the help of the fore-fiinger of 
his right hand, indicated sundry 
heads—bald, woolly, and sleek—to 
each of which he attached a long 
name. One of them alone I recog- 
nised; it was Oxenstierna. The 
present count of that name is a 
descendant of the Chancellor 
Oxenstierna, the favourite friend of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and governor 
of the kingdom during the minority 
of Christina. My informant also 
told me that he himself, being the 
head of his family (a noble one), 
would, in two years time, be entitled 
to take his seat in the hall beneath 
us,and have a voice in the debates. 
However, in order to do this it is 
necessary to have completed your 
twenty-fifth year, and he was then 
but twenty-three; so that for the 

resent, of course, he could not 

e admitted. He did not refer to 
the rumours of a probable reform ; 
perhaps he knew nothing of it ; and 
the change, when it came, as it did 
a short time afterwards, took him 
by surprise. 

An usher soon appeared, and, 
going up to the President, apprised 
him of some important fact; for 
that worthy, looking stern, and 
sitting erect in his chair, smote and 
resmote the table with his hammer. 
In obedience to this summons the 
flood of conversation began to sub- 
side, and one or two supplementary 
bangs reduced it to a mere whisper. 
Members quickly ceased their dis- 
cussions and separated, each to his 
customary place ; the usher tripped 
down the centre passage and 
vanished through the door under- 
neath the gallery in which we sat. 
A few moments of suspense suc- 
ceeded, and silence reigned su- 
preme till the muffled sound of 
approaching feet was heard. Then 
the President rose from his chair 
majestically and stood beside the 
table in an attitude of dignified 
attention ; the whole house also 
stood upen masse toawait the arrival 
af a deputation from the chamber 
of burghers. Stretching my neck 
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as far as I could over the gallery, J 
saw enter the same usher as had 
been in before, and, following him 
a number of men dressed in black 
and wearing white ties. From my 
elevated position I had a capital 
view of the tops of their heads ang 
the tips of some of their noses, but 
that was all. When the spokes. 
man of the deputation (who carried 
a paper in his hand) had arrived 
in front of the President, he bowed 
low, and received a similar saluta.- 
tion in return. He then began 
reading his speech in a hurried 
manner. <A soon as it was con- 
cluded the President, after a pre- 
liminary hem or two, commenced 
his reply. His voice was clear and 
musical, and his utterance most 
distinct. The Swedish language is 
very pleasant to hear when spoken 
as he spoke it; there are none of 
those harsh gutturals which so 
— on the ear unaccustomed to 

erman. When he, too, had ceased 
ot bows were again ex- 
changed, and the members of the 
deputation turned and marched 
from the hall. 

Another interval of silence fol- 
lowed, broken as before by the 
sound of coming numbers, and then. 
came the usher, this time heading 
a deputation from the Chamber ot 
Clergy. The members of it were 
dressed exactly like the burghers 
who had preceded them; the black 
coat and white tie were there, but 
nothing to mark the difference in 
their profession. The speech and 
the reply to it having been made. 
they retired to make way for the 
deputation from the peasants, which 
had still to be introduced. I was 
ignorant enough, when I heard the 
word peasant, to imagine that a 
crowd of awkward clods, armed 
with spades and pitchforks, might 
ie come trotting in, treading 
on poe | others’ heels, and pulling 
their forelocks in utter abashment. 
But this fanciful illusion was only 
momentary. The fourth state 0! 
the realm entered in as orderly @ 
fashion as the others ; its members 
were dressed in the same way, 20 
looked every whit as respectable. 
In truth, the term peasant seem 















here rather “~~ ; as its real 
signification, in this country, is a 
farmer who cultivates his own land. 
Very often his land consists of a 
large and fertile tract, and alto- 
gether he is quite a man of sub- 
stance; while many a scion of a 
noble family, though at liberty to 
call himself count or baron, has 
barely enough to live on. The 
peasants having taken their de- 
parture, the President resumed his 
seat with a look of relief, and the 
tide of talk, now that there was no 
longer any necessity for restraint, 
flowed on again. As I was leaving 
the Riddarhus, I paused a moment 
on the flight of steps which led to 
the entrance, to bask in the genial 
rays of the sun, which, for a won- 
der, was shining warm and strong. 
While there, a party of men came 
out, and descending the steps, set 
off walking together; there must 
have been twenty of them, at least. 
I found that they were a deputation 
from the nobles, on their way to the 
House of Assembly of the Burghers, 
to pay them a visit, in return for 
the one they had just received. In 
the course of the day, deputations 
were also sent by the nobles to the 
Houses of Assembly of the two 
other states, who afterwards had to 
visit each other; so that it must 
have been a busy day for them all. 

But these doings were merely 
preparatory to what followed the 
next morning at the royal palace ; 
when the king in person received 
the four states, and made them a 
speech. Prince Oscar, the brother 
of the king, was kind enough to send 
us tickets of admission, through 
one of my relations, with whom he 
is acquainted. These tickets were 
of two kinds; one of them would 
admit the bearer to the Churelr of 
Saint Nicholas, to hear a sermon 
preached before the king by some 
well known church dignitary ; the 
other would entitle him to a seat in 
the grand reception hall of the 
palace, where the ee from the 
throne was to be delivered. 

The yellow tickets for the church 
were rather indiscriminately bes- 
towed, but the blue ones for the 
palace hall were difficult to obtain, 
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and we thought ourselves uncom- 
monly lucky in being thus easil\ 
provided with both. Yet the hold- 
ers of yellow tickets only had the 
advantage of going to church 
dressed as they chose, while for 
those who claimed admission to 
the other ceremony evening dress 
with the inevitable white tie 
was de rigueur. Now, the even- 
ing costume of Englishmen is 
to my mind at all times unbe- 
coming, but it is also in every way 
unsuitable when worn at eleven 
oclock in the morning with the 
thermometerdownat freezing point. 
I felt cold and cranky while per- 
forming my toilet, nor did it im- 
prove my temper to discover tha: 
my tail coat, owing to having been 
carelessly packed, was tumbled and 
creased to an alarming extent. | 
put it on, quite conscious of look- 
ing like a battered scarecrow, and 
huddling a great coat over it, set 
out for the church. Numbers o! 
people had already collected out- 
side the edifice, and in the interior 
the side aisles were crowded; thio 
seats in the centre aisle were re- 
served for the members of the four 
States, who entered almost imme- 
diately after us, and with much 
pushing and shoving managed to 
subside into their respective places. 
[ never saw such a quantity o! 
men with spectacles on assembled 
together in my life. A good opti- 
cian ought to make his fortune at 
Stockholm. 

The service had not yet com- 
menced; every one was in a state 
of pleasurable anticipation, smiling, 
whispering, and standing on tip- 
toe to look about. Few, indeed, 
seemed to be paying any heed to 
the performance of the organist, 
who was, I fancy, extemporising ; 
for surely no composer can wilfully 
have perpetrated the rambling, 
groaning, unmeaning piece of music 
which we listened to with impa- 
tience that morning. Presently 
there entered a procession of men 
gaudily attired in red cloaks. Their 
hats (of that form which is vulgar!y 
known as chimney-pot) were orna- 
mented with a deep band of gol 
lace, and a bunch of feathers stucs 
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in front. They stalked in two and 
two, to line the passage for his 
majesty, who was now approaching 
from the palace. A minute or two 
afterwards a general rustle and 
commotion announced his arrival, 
and I beheld a tall man walking 
rapidly up the church towards the 
altar. He wore a dark blue,tightly 
fitting uniform, and his sword 
clinked loudly on the pavement as 
he strode along with firm but 
springy step. Having made a deep 
obeisance, meant, I suppose, for the 
bishop who was about to preach, 
he took his seat to the right of the 
altar, underneath a canopy, which 
was situated directly opposite the 
spot where [ was standing. It was 
‘hus easy to note that he had a 
broad, intellectual forehead, eyes 
«rave but sympathetic, and a mouth 
totally concealed by a black mous- 
cache and beard. The organ volun- 
tary now ceased, and a melancholy 
inymn was sung by the choir, of 
which the principal merit was its 
brevity. Some prayers followed, 
and then the bishop began his 
sermon, which [ suspect was neither 
orilliant nor soul-stirring, as every 
one, king included, looked very list- 
‘ess. My friends and i soon quitted 
the ehurch, though we sueeeeded 
in doing so with some difficulty, 
and went to breathe the fresh air in 
the court of the palace, which by 
this time was full of people come to 
see the sight, such as it was. The 
court itself is a vast sombre quad- 
rangle, but on this occasion it looked 
lively enough, with gaily dressed 
ladies and artillery officers in shining 
helmets, figuring about. We had 
aot been long here when the king 
returned from the church, and after 
this the earriages of the ambassa- 
dors drove up in rapid succession. 
Making our way to the foot of the 
grand staircase. we mounted through 
a line of armed soldiers to the first 
floor, and traversed a succession of 
state apartments, in the last of 
which we were consigned to the 
care of a courtly chamberlain. We 
tollowed him into a magnificently 
proportioned hall, ch in marbles 
and gilding, with a throne at one 
end, seats facing it for the four 


States, and spacious galleries around 
the walls for the accommodation of 
spectators, a few of whom had al. 
re ady arrived and established them. 
selves there in very advantageous 
positions. ** Place yourselves where 
you please in that gallery,” said our 
conductor in French, and thither 
we accordingly ascended, of course 
selecting the most desirable places 
we could see. <A regular stream of 
people now began -to flow in, and 
the poor chamberlain seemed to be 
having a tiresome time of it: no 
sooner had he ushered in one party, 
and directed them where to go, 
than a host of new comers would 
claim his attention. Ounce, a stray 
lady, with an anxious face and a 
bran new bonnet, might have been 
seen earnestly addressing him; 
apparently, she was begging for 
his protection in that large, strange 
place. There was something plead- 
ing in her gesticulations, something 
frantic in the waggings of her head, 
but ere long a fresh inroad of 
ardent visitors had swept her and 
her pleadings off to the other end 
of the hall, while the heartless 
tunctionary to whom she had ap- 
plied skipped away to attend to 
others. J had the satisfaction soon 
afterwards of seeing this lady 
squeeze herself and her crinoline 
into an excellent place in the oppo- 
site gallery, whence she recon- 
noitred the assembled company with 
the aid of her ivory lorgnettes. It 
is astonishing how well women can 
take care of themselves when they 
are quite alone. 

Besides the galleries intended for 
ordinary spectators there were two 
smaller ones on either side of the 
throne: that on the right of it was 
reserved fur the members of the 
diplomatic body, and that on the 
left for the queen, and the other 
princesses, with the ladies attached 
to the court. All these distinguishe 
personages had by this time arrived. 
In the diplomatic gallery were the 
ambassadors and ambassadresses, 
the former in blazing coats, the 
latter in full dress. In the royal 
gallery were the queen, the queen 
dowager, the princess Louisa, the 
Duchesses of Ostrogothia and Dale- 











carlia,andabevy of titled attendants. 
Near the throne were the members 
of the House of Nobles, and seated 
in the body of the hall were the 
clergy, the burghers, and the 
peasants. 

In short, the whole place was 
crammed. No available seat was 
unoccupied except the throne and 
two chairs, one on each side of it. 
All this time a march was being 
played by a military band, perched 
up in a sort of private box over the 
principal entrance, and while these 
martial strains were filling the air 
the king’s procession entered. First 
vame the same company of pages as 
I had already observed at church, 
with their red cloaks and be- 
feathered hats; then the king’s 
body-guard, in the characteristic 
unitormot the timeof Charles XLL.; 
then some courtiers in ribbons and 
stars; and, finally, Charles XV. 
himself, wearing, over his uniforin, 
a crimson velvet mantle, trimmed 
with ermine fur. On his head was 
the crown, in his hand the seeptre, 
and I must acknowledge that, 
though not a Wasa, he looked 
“every inch a king.” He was 
accompanied by his two brothers, 
Prince Osear, Duke of Ostrogothia, 
and Prince Augustus, Duke of 
Daleecarlia, both of whom wore vel- 
vet mantles, and, as well as I could 
see, crowns. On reaching the 
throne, the king sat down, Prince 
Oscar occupying the chair to his 
right, Prince Augustus that to his 
left, and the peoplewho had assisted 
in the procession standing in groups 
about the steps. At this moment 
the scene before us was really im- 
posing, and the sun lent its friendly 
uid to add to the eileet. The morn- 
ing had been cloudy, but the interior 
of the hall was now lit up by long 
bright slanting Yays of- welcome 
sunshine. As the music ceased, 
the king proceeded to read, in a 
distinct voice, a lengthy and, to us, 
unintelligible speech ; 1 afterwards 
learnt that this discourse was of the 
most liberal nature, and quite 
proved that his majesty was in 
favour of the proposed reforms in 
the government. During its de- 
livery my eyes wandered in the 
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direction of the diplomatic gallery, 
and there I saw the very old gen- 
tleman whose overthr sw on board 
the Copenhagen steamer I have 
already deseribed. He ‘looked 
dignified indeed now, in his red 
coat, his orders, aid decorations, 
but still, the whole steamer seene 
rushed back on my memory with 
such irresistible foree that I had 
to pull out my pocket handkerchief 
to conceal my emotion. As soon 
as the royal speech was concluded, 
un address was made by a member 
of each state in turn; and, this 
rather tedious operation finished, 
the trumpeters recommenced their 
braying, and the nobles, rising one 
and all, quitted th» hall in order, 
each of them bowing as he passed 
the throne. The procession re- 
formed, and the king, followed by 
his brothers. departed as he came ; 
the princesses descended from their 
gallery, and retired; the diplomatic 
body did likewise, while the general 
company made their exit at the 
principal door. 

Prince Oscar had very graciously 
expressed a wish to see one of my 
travelling companions and myself 
during our stay at Stockholm, and 
he named the morning on which 
the interview should take place. 
Being heir to the throne he has a 
palace all to himself on one side of 
the Gustaf Adolfs org. Wewere 
to be there at balf-past eleven, and 
as some one had informed us that 
his royal highness was particular 
on the score of punctuality, we 
were careful to arrive in good time. 
The ante-room was pretty full of 
persons who were to precede us 
into the princely presence, so that 
some little time hai to elapse betore 
we could be admitted. The room it- 
self was long, and warmed by a 
stove at each end; in the centre 
Was 2 billiard-table, and around the 
walls sundry tables, on w hich lay 
English and foreign newspapers 
the I/lustrated Loudon News being 
especially conspicuous. The view 
from the windows was charming 
As we awaited our turn the aid 
de-eam» of the prince talked to us 
very fluently in English: he said 
he had served in the British navy, 
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and, in the course of conversation, 
we hit more than once on the name 
of a mutual acquaintance. At last 
we were summoned, and led by 
the aide-de-camp to the prince's 
room, which is small and plainly 
furnished. As we came in he 
walked forward and shook hands 
with us, speaking at the same time 
in excellent English, which lan- 
guage he pronounces with the 
slightest possible foreign accent. 
He is extremely tall, but does not 
look robust ; on the contrary, he is 
thin to meagreness, narrow-chested, 
and a little bent. His face is 
pleasing and intelligent, and he is 
said to be by a long way the 
cleverest of his family, though he 
does not enjov the same uni- 
versal popularity as his brother, 
the king. We were asked whether 
we had been pleased with Stock- 
holm and the ceremony at the 
alace, and then the death of 

ord Palmerston, which had hap- 
pened some time previously, 
was commented on and deplored. 
The Fenians next had the honour 
of being mentioned, aud their re- 
bellious machinations were duly 
condemned. After this the conver- 
sation wandered off to the Crimea ; 
and my friend, who is in the army, 
and had served with his regiment 
in the trenches, gave a short de- 
scription of what he had there 
seen and done. A strong hatred 
still exists between the Swedes 
and Russians, and I saw, or 
thought I saw, a gleam of satis- 
faction in the prince’s eye as the 
taking of the Malakoff was alluded 
to. The bone of contention be- 
tween the two countries is Finland, 
which originally was Swedish terri- 
tory, but was wrested from her by 
Russia early in the reign of Gus- 
tavus IV. This foolish king on 
coming to the throne was so carried 
away by his detestation of Na- 
poleon that he declared war, not 
only against that Emperor himself, 
but against every one who pre- 
sumed to be his ally; a policy which, 
it 18 needless to say, seriously 
endangered the liberties of his 
country. — Russia took advantage 
of her neighbour’s crippled condi- 
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tion, seized Finland, and ey, 
threatened a visit to Swede; 
Proper; but this catastrophe was 
happily averted by the deposition 
and banishment of the infatuated 
monarch. 

On looking around the apart- 
ment where we were standing (for 
we stood the whole time), I noticed 
a curious-looking ornament, like a 
skull, lying on the table. Prince 
Oscar, I suppose, guessed that I 
was wondering what it was, for he 
immediately took it up and pre- 
sented it formy inspection. ‘‘That,” 
said he, “is the mask of Charles 
XII.” I took the relic in my 
hand and examined it with some 
interest. It was a mask made to 
cover the whole face, with apertures 
for the eyes and mouth and a 
cavity to admit the nose of the 
wearer; it was formed of a grey 
composition, possibly wax, and its 
expression was such as you might 
imagine a mirthful ogre’s to be. 
We were next shown a beautiful 
group in marble, executed by a 
Swedish sculptor, now dead, and 
after this we took our leave. Ours 
was the last audience the prince 
gave that morning, otherwise the 
interview would not, I suppose, 
have been so long. 

The Riddarholms Church is not 
used as a place of worship, but as 
a royal mausoleum, where the 
tombs and memorials of deceased 
kings may be seen. It is built of 
red brick, and belongs now to no 
particular style of architecture, so 
many have been the alterations to 
which it has been subjected since 
the original structure was designed. 
The cast iron spire, which is utterly 
out of keeping with the rest of the 
building, is itself much admired. 
The church is a cold, desolate place 
inside; utterly empty it seems at 
first, and as you walk up the nave 
with sepulchral chapels on either 
hand, the noise of your footsteps 
on the stone pavement sounds 
through the building with a ghostly 
rattle. Even the guide, who showed 
us the place, spoke in a whisper, as 
though afraid of awaking intrusive 
echoes around the illustrious dead. 
The first chapel we entered 1s 0” 


















the right of the altar, and here lie 
the remains of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the hero of the thirty years’ war. 
Impelled by his zeal for protestant- 
ism, and determined to help in 
opposing the ever-increasing power 
of the Emperor of Germany, he 
left his own country in 1630, and 
in 1632 fell covered with wounds 
at the battle of Lutzen. Before 
yuitting Sweden, he thus addressed 
the assembled States: ‘God is my 
witness that I do not fight to gratify 
my own ambition ; but the emperor 
has wronged me, has supported my 
enemies, persecuted my friends, 
trampled my religion in the dust, 
and even stretched forth his re- 
vengeful arm against my crown.” 
(n his sarcophagus is the appro- 
priate inscription, ** Moriens trum- 
phavit.” The walls around are 
covered with the trophies of his 
victories—standards, drums, and 
keys of towns, swords of various 
sizes, and the clothes which he wore 
when he was killed. Time has re- 
duced most of the banners to shreds 
and tatters; the very dust which 
has settled on these precious relics 
seems to be considered sacred ; for 
keys, drums, and swords, were all 
covered with it. There was some- 
thing inexpressibly mournful about 
the spot—the dim light, the silence 
that almost caused the ear to ache, 
the entire solitude. Objects for 
the possession of which oceans of 
blood had been spilt lay there 
rusty, dusty, and neglected, except 
when some chance sight-seeker, 
like myself, entered to gaze upon 
them, and then depart. The tomb 
of Charles XII. is in the opposite 
chapel, and [ regarded it with far 
different feelings from those I had 
experienced in looking at that of 
(rustavus. There was little enough 
to venerate in the charaeter of this 
prince, though his extraordinary 
career forms one of the most 
exciting pages in modern history. 
The trophies of his battles are 
nearly as numerous as those in the 
chapel of Gustavus, and there is 
one great heavy standard which he 
seized with his own hand when 
fighting in Poland. The clothes 
he wore at the time of his death at 
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Frederickshald used to bepreserved 
here, but for some reason or other 
they had been removed a short 
time before my visit. I have been 
told that they consist of a shabby 
little cocked ory with a hole made 
by the bullet in entering it, a blue 
coat with brass buttons, and a pair 
ot greasy leather breeches. It is 
well known that Charles wore his 
clothes till they were positively 
in rags, and that, among other 
unregal eccentricities, he combed 
his hair with his tingers and spread 
butter on his bread with his thumb. 
A magnificent sareophagus of 
marble contains the ashes of 
Charles XIV., founder of the pre- 
sent dynasty, whose memory, as it 
deserves to be, is affectionately 
respected by the Swedes. Our 
guide having shown us all that 
was to be seen above ground, pro- 
ceeded to light a lantern and lead 
the way through a yawning trap- 
door down a flight of steps, into 
a sort of crypt. Here the atmo- 
sphere was icy, and for any one 
with a taste for cotlins occupation 
for two hours might have been 
found: they were here in every 
variety of shape and size—from 
the brazen box with its rude orna- 
ments, which holds the bones of 
queens and kings dead centuries 
ago, down to the velvet-covered 
gold-fringed receptacles for the 
remains of more modern princes. 
I confess to having experienced a 
sense of relief on mounting again 
into the church, which seemed 
quite lively and cheerful after the 
dismal vault we had just visited. 
One morning we started on foot 
to see the small country chateau of 
Haga, about halt an English mile 
distant from Stockholm. Our way 
lay by the Drottning-gatan ((Queen 
Street), the most fashionable lounge 
in the town; but at thus tine ol 
the day it was comparatively 
empty. The number ot pastry- 
cooks’ shops Is a remarkable 
feature in this street, and indeed 
all over Stockholm equally remark- 
able are the numbers of customers 
who frequent them, and seem to 
find unlimited tart-eating a whole- 
some and enjoyable pastime. As 
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we approached the north gate the 
pavement ceased, and what had 
been a street degenerated into a 
precipitous stony road. We passed 
on the way a handsome museum 
recently erected, and farther on 
an observatory on top of a hill, 
whence a tolerably extensive view 
may be had. The town does not 
melt into the country by degrees ; 
at the north gate it ends abruptly 
and completely; for beyond this 
barrier no detached farm or cot- 
tage, or superiority in the ecultiva- 
tion of the land, gives evidence of 
your proximity to the capital. 
There had been heavy rains the 
night before, and on issuing from 
this gate we found ourselves not 
exactly up to the ankles in mud, 
but very nearly so; however, we 
were all lovers of a good walk, and 
trudged alongmerrily. The scenery 
was pretty much as I anticipated it 
would be—in front a fine forest, 
ditto to the left, to the right seat- 
tered trees, in the distance a dark 
still lake, behind, a wilderness of 
red roots, some high, some low, 


and here and there church spires, 
which we had by this time got to 


know quite well. An iron gate 
opening on the road admitted us to 
the park of Haga, and we passed 
into a_ well-stocked shrubbery. 
through which 2 carriage drive led 
us beneath some lofty rocks up to 
the chateau. Jt is nothing but a 
small and = rather wunornamental 
villa, built of wood, and painted to 
imitate stone. It was shut up, 
and looked uncommonly damp and 
dreary. Prince Augustus, the 
king’s youngest brother, uses it as 
a residence in summer, but at other 
times it remains as we saw it. The 
grounds are delightful; there are 
long grass glades, trees single and 
2 clumps, masses of ivy-clad 
rocks, and the Brunsvieker Lake 
close by. with its banks dotted 
over with little red farmsteads. 
Could anything be prettier in 
burning July, or even when first 
the short-lived summer bursts 
forth to gladden these northern 
Tegions’ Now there was some- 
thing desolate in the scene. Th 
noiseless house with its barred 


windows, the trees stripped of’ 
their foliage, the dead leaves eo}. 
lected in sodden heaps, the lake 
that mirrored the dull grey sky 
above,—all these formed a gloomy 
picture. We saw here a monu- 
ment in memory of Prince Gusta- 
vus, a brother of the reigning king, 
who died young ; it was erected by 
his fellow-students and admirers of 
his talents and virtues. He seems 
to have been the most gifted of an 
unusually gifted family; and a 
rock overhanging the lake was 
pointed out to us, where it was his 
habit to sit and study, paint, or 
write poetry. No doubt it was in 
summer that he thus employed him- 
self; at least if such had been his 
practice at the latter end of the 
month of October his early death 
can hardly be wondered at. On 
leaving Haga we continued our 
walk to the Djurgard (deer-park), 
a magnificent space of gently undu- 
lating land. ‘The oak-trees grow 
here in the greatest plenty ; now 
and then among the towering pines 
one of these gigentic lords of the 
forest may be seen standing alone, 
with a trunk that it would be a 
matter of time to walk around. 
Near the town entranee to the 
park there are numerous country 
houses, villas, cafés, and places of 
public amusement much resorted 
to in the summer, but for eight 
months in the year altogether 
deserted. 

Ulriesdahl is the name of another 
royal country house, three miles 
distant from Stockholm, in_ the 
same direction as Haga. It 1 
the favourite summer retreat of 
the king, who has rebuilt and 
furnished it according to his own 
taste. ‘The steep approach through 
an avenue of lime trees is exceed- 
ingly pretty, and a perfect colony 
of handsome villas, most of them 
surrounded by well cultivated gar- 
dens add not a little to the neat, civ!- 
lised air of the place. ‘The chateau, 
which stands on the borders of 4 
lake, consists of a centre, from 
which a couple of wings jut out at 
right angles, forming, altogether, 
three sides of a square. From the 
windows at the back you look out 















ou the Jake; the hall door faces a 
garden, laid out in gravel walks 
and flower-beds. Beyond the im- 
mediate confines of the grounds 
the scenery appears thoroughly 
rugged and northern in character, 
without any of the comparative 
softness of Haga. On going in, 
we were all struck with the almost 
rude simplicity of the interior, but 
the dining-room, which we began 
by inspecting, though most peculiar, 
has no lack of ornament; it is an 
extremely wide apartment, full of 
nooks and corners, and divided into 
distinct halves by a row of carved 
wooden pillars. <A glistening oak 
wainscoat reaches half-way up the 
wall, the remainder being hung 
with embossed leather, richly gilt, 
which has a very showy effect. 
Highly wrought pieces of armour, 
ancient weapons of war, drinking 
cups, carvings, and grotesque an- 
tiquities of all sorts are dispersed 
zbout, yet everything in the room 
is in keeping; not a single piece of 
furnittire was there which did not 
perfectly match the rest. During 
the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Sweden, in 1864, they 
were entertained at dinner in this 
very room. The rest of the apart- 
ments are much like those to be 
found in any country gentleman’s 
house. The suite which the queen 
occupies are on the ground floor, 
and are very wisely arranged more 
for comfort than show. We saw 
quantities of beautiful china in our 
progress, and some choice pictures, 
one of them painted by the king, 
who is an artist of no mean merit ; 
his style is bold and forcible, but 
without finish. There are others 
of his efforts in this line to be seen 
in the palace at Stockholm; his 
full-length portrait of a Dalecarlian 
girl dressed in the picturesque cos- 
tume of her province, particularly 
took my fancy. Another, which 
pleased me almost as well, was a 
wild Norwegian scene, simple and 
suggestive; the fore-ground con- 
sists of huge rocks, with short. 
scant herbage growing above them : 
behind, a tangle of fir trees, the 
tallest of them standing out in 
strong relief from a rainy, vaporous 
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sky ; a mist appears to be ex Hlecting 
above the forest, and penetrating 
among its dark branches—as you 
look, you almost fancy you can hear 
the rain drops, heralds of the com- 
ing down-pour, pattering on the 
cround. 

Among other curiosities pre- 
served at Ulriesdahl is a smal! 
single-barrelled gun, the stock 
made of some pale yellow wood, 
and, attached to it, a faded blue 
silk strap, by which to sling it oven 
the shoulder. It looked like one 
of those sham muskets to be found 
in German toy-shops, and presented 
by loving parents to amateur sports- 
men of six years’ old, on their birth- 
day. Yet, powerless as it seems to 
convey death and destruction, this 
little relic of the past is a genuine 
gun, and once belonged to no less 
illustrious a personage than Queen 
Christina, the only child and suc- 
cessor of Gustavus Adolphus. ‘This 
princess displayed at an early age 
a decided taste for manly pursuits, 
and the existenee of her gun proves 
how all her childish propensities 
were indulged. [ was told a 
characteristic aneedote of the king, 
in connection with this house, which 
I may as well relate here; the story 
itself in no way differs from other 
stupid tales of the kind, except 1 
being, I believe, true. One sum- 
mer’s day, an English family, stop: 
ping at Stockholm, set out to pay 
a visit to Ulriesdahl. Knowing 
that the chateau was not show) 
to strangers during the residenc: 
there of the royal family, they con 
tented themselves with perambula 
ting the grounds, which are always 
open to the public. In the course 
ot their wanderings they came 
upon a man seated under a tree 
Materfamilias, thinking him 
stranger, like herself, her husband 
and her daughters, accosted hin 
affably in the French tongue. Has 
ing discussed tlie weatlier, and the 
beauty of the scenery, the lady 
expressed her regrei at not being 


able to see the interior of th 
chateau. “I have permission t 
show it to visitors,” replied the 
gentleman, “give yourselves tly 
trouble to follow me, and 1 wil 
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conduct you over it.’ Of course, 
the Bull family joyfully acceded to 
the proposal, and: were taken by 
their obliging conductor into the 
regal abode, and through all the 
rooms, where everything that could 
possibly interest them was shown 
and explained at great length. On 
leaving, they all returned profuse 
thanks to the gentleman for his 
eivility, but he stopped them short 
by inquiring if there was anything 
else he might have the pleasure of 
showing them. ‘“ No, thank you,” 
answered mamma, “I think we 
must be going.” Upon this, one of 
her daughters interposed. ‘‘ We 
have been most interested with all 
you have shown us,” she said, * and 
now I have only one question to 
ask you—Do you think there is any 
chance of our seeing the king before 
leaving, we do so wish to see him.” 
“Then I can easily satisfy you,” 
replied the stranger, bowing low, 
‘for [am he.” How the Bulls re- 
ceived this intelligence my in- 
formant did not say, 

There is yet another place which 
it would be wrong to leave undes- 
eribed—l mean Drottningholm, 
one of the many lovely islands on 
the Milar Lake. We went there 
by steamer, and the voyage lasted 
three quarters of an hour. At first, 
the houses that line the banks give 
a populous, smiling appearance to 
the scene, and barges and boats are 
constantly passing and repassing. 
But soon these signs of life are left 
behind ; an angle is turned, and the 
steamer cleaves its course through 
amaze of islands in perfect solitude, 
twisting now one way, now another, 
and ever disclosing new views. 
The islands varied in size and 
shape: here was one with its little 
bay, its brightly painted cottage, 
its bit of pasturage, and miniature 
forest, all complete. Within a 
stones throw thence would rise 
abruptly a cluster of rocks, with a 
tringe of fir-trees on top, the whole 
reflected with exquisite distinctness 
on the grey, placid bosom of the 
lake. ‘The day on which we made 
this expedition was  eold, but 
still, and breezeless. The steamer 
glided along rapidly, and we, in 


great coats, comforters, and woollen 
gloves, kept walking up and down 
the deck, and commiserating a 
frozen-looking wretch who pre- 
sided at the helm. Presently, 
Drottningholm (Queen’s Island) 
appeared in sight, with its mag. 
nificent palace, surrounded by 
superb woods, and approached from 
the water’s edge by a long flight of 
stone steps. On landing, we found 
the palace guide awaiting the 
arrival of visitors to the Versailles 
of Stockholm, and with him we 
entered. Now, although palaces 
generally differ to some extent one 
from the other, still, the des- 
eriptions of them are usually, I 
have remarked, very similar, and 
having already attempted to give 
the reader an idea of Ulricsdahl, 
I will spare him a detailed aecount 
of the splendours of Dottningholm. 
Its most striking features shall 
alone be noted. A word of com- 
mendation must first be said for 
the guide, who was himself a walk- 
ing compendium of useful know- 
ledge. Fortunately, my Swedish 
cousins were with us, and they 
literally translated every sentence 
which fell from this remarkable 
man’s mouth. There was not a 
single object in the palace with 
the history of which he was not 
intimate; no king, or princess, or 
noble, however obscure, beaming 
on you from the walls, whose life 
and genealogy he had not at his 
fingers’ ends. In battle pieces he 
revelled—the dates of the bloody 
encounters, the misunderstandings 
which led to them, the ob- 


jects gained or lost, the fortresses 


taken, the generals shot through 
the head,—all this he recounted 
with amazing glibness. I dont 
remember ever feeling so oppres- 
sively conscious of my own 1gno- 
rance. The suites of rooms here 
are all grand, and there is a great 
profusion of gilding, marbles, 
tapestry, and paintings. A picture 
of Charles XLI., as a young man, 
is said to be the only original like- 
ness of him in existence. Another, 
equally curious, but painful to 
contemplate, represents Gustavus 
III. two days after he had been 














fortnight 


Was 


shot, and therefore a 
previous to his death. It 
during 
suffering that the portrait was 
tnken, and the sunken, pallid 
cheek, the restless eye, and com- 
pressed lips of the wounded man 
haunted me for long after I had 
ceased to look at them. His 
writing-table, biotted with ink, 
and the ink-stand used by him are 
preserved here, as are also some 
valuable presents made him by 
Pope Pius VI. The largest and 
most splendid room at Drottning- 
holm contains full-length portraits 
of the reigning sovereigns of 
Europe ; those of the late King 
Osear, Queen Victoria, and the 
Emperor of the French occupying 
the most prominent positions. -\t 
the back of the palace there is a 
broad terrace, and beneath it a 
formal garden, laid out in long 
straight alleys decorated with 
fountains and statues in marble 
and bronze. The trees are as fine 
as any I have ever seen. 

The Swedes are a very musical 
people, and great frequenters of 
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this lingering interval of 
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the opera; the season opens | t 
September and lasts till the spring 
during which period there are per 
formances every Sunday, and three * 
times in the week. Much mor 
encouragement is given to nativ 
talent than in England, and such 
a thing as a foreign company o 
singers coming to Stockholm is no! 
known. All the singers—men and 
women—whom I heard there were 
above the average, and in one. 

two cases they proved theiselves 
worthy compatriots of Jenny L yon 

Before concluding. I would s 

a word of advice to those who may 
be contemplating a visit to Swede: 
this year, and that is, go at once 

do not wait, as I did, till the bril- 
liant summer has gone by and th 

damp autumn has commenced. By 
doing so you will, I am sure, be 





rewarded ; — not only will the hal 
country be looking its best, but an a4 


exhibition of arts and = manu- 
factures, held for the first time, 
and already I believe, opened, will 
add this year materially to the 
natural attractions of the Venice 
of the North. i? 











A WOMAN’S MIRACLE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE WRONG SHALL BE MADE RIGHT. 


Jem answered Mr. Burchell’s knock 
and ring, and was much surprised 
to see that his master had been 
abroad soearly ; for excepting that 
he could not find his boots, he 
believed his master had yet to 
leave his bedroom. The groom's 
green-tinted eyes stared at the 
flowers. 

“Something like a nosegay !—eh, 
Jem?” said Mr. Burchell, hastily 
passing through the hall to the 
break fast-room. 

“Never seed sich afore, sir!’ 
exclaimed Jem, walking on_ his 
master’s heels. ‘* Flowers is lovely 
ereeturs, and I am werry fond on 
‘em. They puts me in mind of old 
times, guv’ner, when you could 
have gone round yer own grounds, 
and cut a buneh like that in ten 
minutes.” 

“Ah! we have only lost the 
flowers—the prickles and thorns 
stick to me like burrs. But never 
mind that now. Ll want you to 
prepare for a long country ride. 
Indeed, I intend paying an imme- 
diate visit to mv old friend, Sir 
William Raymond.” 

Jem’s countenance spoke nothing 
but pleasure. He touched his over- 
hanging brow with his tinger, and 
then exclaimed— 

“Ah! Sir William is one of the 
right sort, guv’ner, and I’m werry 
pleased that you are going to wisit 
him. But I say, guv’ner, you'll 
excuse me when I say that you 
must mind your P.’s and Q.’s at 
Greatlands, for Mrs. Sargood is 
down there.” | 

“The d--—1 she is!” 
Mr. Burehell. 

“Oh. ves; and Major Bevington, 
who is w erry sweet on her, hanes 
out there, too, when she is there.’ 

“What!” eried Mr. Burchell. 
: That seoun- 
dre] atter the widow of a man he 


killed and robbed . 


exclaimed 


* This is news, Jem! 


“Oh, he’s a fust-rate hartist js 
the major, I do assure you, guv’ner. 
But mind—oh, but I’ve had my 
eyes aboutme—although he’s werry 
spooney about her, she hates him— 
hates him, guv’ner! So if you do 
go to Greatlands, you must keep 
dark about them ere papers I guy 
you, for by rights, guv’ner, they 
belong to Mrs. Sargood.” . 

“The caution you have presumed 
to give me, Jem, I wish you to 
take for yourself. These papers I 
mean to work for your benefit, not 
for mine.” 

This Mr. Burchell said to throw 
his groom off his guard, and Jem 
made a grateful bow for his master’s 
goodness. ‘* I mean to take you 
with me, Jem; and mind, never a 
word to a soul about the papers, 
or any of my business.”’ 

‘‘V’mnoblab, guv’ner. You took me 
when I werry much wanted a service, 
and I shall be in no hurry to forget 
that. Although you have no ’osses, 
and no, what I ealls reg’lar groom's 
work.—” 

“That will follow in good time, 
Jem,” interrupted Mr. Burchell. 
‘**T intend to be better off than ever. 
and you shall yet have a fine stud 
under your control.” 

“That's the ticket!” exclaimed 
Jem, excited by the glowing antici- 
pations of lis sanguine master. 
‘You had a fine stud once.” 

“And lost it,’ rejoined Mr. 
Burchell, thrusting his fingers 
through his short thick hair; ‘ but 
the past should never oceupy the 
brains of a wise man,Jem,” he said, 
elasping him by the shoulder. “1 
might sit down and weep about the 
past, and get up all the poorer for 
it. for I should have lost so much 
time. No more of the past, then. 
Prepare we now for Greatlands. 

At this moment Amy Burchell 
came into the room, and so quiet 
was her entrance made, that had 
not her father been standing witli 
the flowers in his hand, opposite the 
door, her presence would not have 








been noticed by him or his groom, 
who at once retired from the break- 
tast-room. 

Quietness, amounting to lifeless- 
ness, was the peculiar outward 
characteristic of Miss Amy Burchell. 
Nothing was heard that she did. 
The leat of a book was turned over, 
and no one heard the rustle of the 
leaf; the door would be opened, 
and no sound would be made; thie 
step crossing the room was an 
angel's glide, and nothing more. 
Her speech was but a whisper, and 
her touch as soft as a snow-flake. 
She seemed like one that had been 
dead, but, by some mysterious 
agency, had been half restored to 
lite again. That she was in the 
world, and yet not of it. That she 
was clothed in the mortal habili- 
ments of flesh, and yet all spirit. 
She had eyes to see, and she seemed 
to see nothing; she had ears to 
hear, yet no sound seemed to reach 
her. Musie was the master of her 
mind, and her mind only knew life 
under its influence. She walked in 
somnambulistic step, and spoke in 
trance or dream. 

To her father she was always 
polite, respectful, and obedient ; 
but since his eruel interference with 
her heart,she was never affectionate. 
She dwelt, unforgivingly and hate- 
fully, upon his endeavour to make 
her the wife of one for whom she 
had no regard, and to divide her 
irom him with whom heart and soul 
was blended. But she made no 
complaint, she was painfully quiet ; 
she was undemonstrative, and her 
wrongs and griets seldom intruded 
themselves on those who knew her. 

Mr. Burchell was never very 
learned in human nature, and as his 
daughter rarely complained to him, 
or reflected on his treatment of her 
at Greatlands, he had no suspicion 
that she had nursed, for four long 
years, the bitterest feelings 1t was 
possible for a daughter to entertain 
against a father. He had wantonly 
killed the better life she had pleaded 
for, and what remained was now at 
his pleasure, and his bidding. She 
had yearned for love—he thouglit 
to satisfy her with gold. Her 
heart had accepted Eustace — he 
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forced her hand in Robert Rav- nt 
mond’s ; ' 

Mr. Burchell had no faith in love: 
thought it, if he ever thought about 
it, as ephemeral as a buttertly’s 
lite. Amy married to Robert, she 
would soon forget Eustace, and 
cleave to her husband. The estate 
of Greatlands was substantial and 
lasting; love was as flimsy as a 
spider’s web, and as ungraspable as 
amoonbeam. Better money without 
love, than love without money. 
They make a capital combination, 
but if they must be divided, giye 
me the money. So Mr. Burchell 
theorised, and so he practised with 
his daughter; who, without, was 
like an iceberg, but within, the 
flames rose bright and lurid. 

Amy was rather tall, but not 
slight; she had a pale blue eye, and 
avery tair face, somewhat elongated ; iM 
her eyebrows were thicker than is 4 
usually seen, but were beautifull; i 
arched, and of the same tine oi 
colour as her hair, which was 
marked by the rich, delicate yellow 
of the guinea. ‘This morning slic 
was dressed in flowing muslin dress, 











and her hair was undressed, and # 
was placed behind her ears, and hung tee 


at length down her back. She had iF 
justtaken aretreshing morning bath, 
and her face of lovely fairness was 
just tinted with the most delicate 
hue of shining red, peculiar to a 
cold-water dip. 

Rarely was Greatlands a subjec “if 
of conversation between Amy and 
her father, but no doubt they bot) 
secretly hoped the same tling,— 
that Master Eustace would seek 
them out in London, and renew his 
suit; but the days passed by—wear) 
ones to Amy—and no tidings from 
the object of her love, and ho) 
was being fast strangled by despair. 
She knew Eustace loved her, and 
she bitterly felt for him as much : 
herself. He had been unjust) 
dealt with, and she had been inace 
the chief party to the injustice. — ‘ 

On coming into the roor, ; 
was startled whev she heard bh 
father mention the name of Great- Bi 
lands to his groom, and for a morn tp 
paused, while she held the hand) a 
of the room door. pli 
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After the groom, with his shirt- 
sleeves tucked up to his elbow, and 
an apron tied before him, had 
skulked away, Mr. Burchell ap- 
proached his daughter, and pre- 
sented her with the flowers. She 
received them with a smile, and 
thanked her father for his kindness, 
and then smelt their fragrance, and 
admired their freshness and beauty. 

“We can get flowers, you see, 
dear Amy, although we have no 
garden,” said Mr. Burchell, cheer- 
fully. 

* Now they’re so new to us, they 
should be more precious, ’ said Amy, 
again and again nestling her well- 
formed nose amongst her father’s 
delightful morning offering. 

“Very good, child; so they 
should,” said her father. “As with 
friends and lovers, so with flowers, 
Amy. ‘Absence makes the heart grow 
tonder,’ eh, child ¥”’ 

Amy sighed, and took the flowers 
with her to a seat by the piano. 

*Come, come! don’t sigh. Let 
the return of the flowers—un- 
expected, I am sure, by you-—- 
freshen your hopes, as they do mine, 
that our friends and lovers will also 
return to us.—You don’t look well 
this morning.” 

“As well to-day as yesterday, 
and yesterday as the day before, 
papa.” said Amy. 

‘But I want to see you better 
than yesterday or the day before. 
And—and—but let us have break- 
fast, Amy, andI will tell you what 
[ intend doing for you.” 

Mr. Burchell rang the bell, and 
then told the servant to prepare 
breakfast immediately; and he and 
his daughter were soon seated be- 
fore a substantial and tastefully- 
prepared repast, to which the 
lowers, placed by Amy in an ele- 
gant vase, gave an unmistakeable 
charm. Her ample skirt spread out, 
Amy faced her father at the table ; 


and, with the utmost elegance of 


deportment, she presided over the 
tea and coffee ; while he, in livelier, 
heartier fashion, carved the ham 
and cold fowl. 

With the exception of the flowers, 
not one thing on the table had been 
paid for, and Mr. Burchell did not 
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exactly know when they would. 
and had become too callous to care. 
He was at this moment in arrears 
with every one, and every one way 
besieging him for payment. He was 
kindly solicitous to keep his daugh- 
ter in ignorance of his affairs, and 
seeing that she was not inclined to 
be inquisitive in the matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, he had 
little difficulty in accomplishing his 
wishes. 

Mr. Burchell liberally supplied 
his daughter with pocket-money ; 
but, as she rarely went abroad, and 
kept no company, she had small use 
for it, and really seemed utterly re- 
cardless of it. If her father excelled 
in one thing more than another, it 
was at billiards; at this fashionable 
came he was considered an excellent 
player, and he devoted much time 
to it; and in playing and betting, he 
managed from this source to supply 
himself with a fair amount of ready 
money, but nothing adequate to 
the whole of his expenses, which, 
considering the style he and his 
daughter lived in, were rather 
formidable. 

Twice, as we have seen, the 
Bankruptey Court goodnaturedly 
sponged out the debts of Josiah 
Burchell, and nothing but Great- 
lands could save him from again 
being Gazetted. Some of his 
tradespeople had good faith in him, 
withal, and he kept alive this faith, 
and even borrowed money upon it, 
by representing to them that he 
had large expectations from a 
“screwy,” miserly great-uncle, who 
was now in the seventh stage of 
man’s existence, as classified by 
Shakespeare, and could not possibly 
live long. 

Mr. Burchell had no such great- 
uncle, and he had zo such expect- 
ations. He was simply lying, 2 
delinquency he had long ceased to 
care about. He went in for money, 
and he had no scruples about the 
ways and means of achieving lus 
object. The world had mercilessly 
robbed him, and he would retali- 
ate.—This was the argument with 
which he met any upbraidings of 
conscience. 

How ignoble !—how utterly lost 











—how pitiably had Mr. Burchell 
fallen! To make society amenable 
for his squanderings—to array him- 
self against mankind, because he 


had the freedom to make a fool of 


himself—to turn rogue, because he 
had been silly enough to be duped 
by fellows that he ought to have 
known better than to have associ- 
ated with,—was the height of folly 
and injustice to which he had risen, 
and which was fast driving him on 
a career that he might possibly live 
to regret. 

But there was one thing about 
Mr. Burchell that no one could 
tail to perceive and admire. He 
was always cheerful and hopeful, 
and this showed that the wicked 
sentiments of his brain had not 
touched his heart, for the base- 
hearted are invariably morose, 
gloomy, and despairing. But no 
one can be continually nursing 
falsehood without it sooner or later 
pressing the heart into the service 
of the brain, and then man becomes 
wretched indeed —dangerous to 
lumself and to society. When once 
a passion or an evil has enthroned 
itself in the heart, nothing can un- 
seat it, and for ever after it there 
holds empire. 

“Now, look here, Amy!” said 
her father, as he passed her a plate 
of ham and fowl, taking from her 
hand a cup of coffee ; ‘ I intend to 
take a long drive in the country, 
and I wish to have you with me. 
We may stop at home until we 
lose our health, and there is no 
mistake about it that your's is 
fading, and I am equally sure that 
mine would be improved by it. 
Now, I do not mean to huddle 
vurselves up for hours in the close 
unwholesome confines of a railway 
carriage—not a bit of it—that kind 
of travelling may be~-expeditious, 
but it is far from agreeable, and 
won't do for me. I mean to get a 
mail-phaeton with a nice pair ot 
horses, and drive by daily easy 
stages through the open country, 
until I arrive at the point I set out 
for.” a 

“What point, papa?” inquired 
Amy, in whispering accents. 

“Ah! that is the point, I sup- 
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pose,” replied her father, smiling. 
‘A little more fowl, Amy? No. 
Well, then, I'll take a bit more 
myself, and perhaps you will kindly 
give me another cup of coffee, 
which is particularly good this 
morning. Really, those flowers 
are very charming!” All this and 
other common-place things he said, 
to give himself time to ponder the 
best way to answer his daughter's 
question. 

“Where did you get them, 
papa?” said Amy, quite careless 
that she had received no reply 
regarding the point to which he 
was going to drive her. 

“Tf I told you, perhaps it would 
take the charm from them.” 

“Not at all. I could not love 
them more or less, wherever they 
came from.” 

“Oh! Amy,” exclaimed Mr. 
Burchell, playfully; “ I thought 
you had more sentiment than that. 
Would not those tlowers, culled by 
the hands of those we love, be 
more enduring—more charming— 
than if bought with money out of 
the cockney’s market in Covent 
Garden? Ha! ha!” 

“Oh! yes, papa,’ said Amy, 
tenderly; ‘“‘one flower from the 
heart—the tiniest, the meanest tliat 
grows upon the highway—would be 
more precious to me than a garden 
from those I eared nothing for.’ 
After saying this, which was 
unusually long speech tor .Amy, 
she averted her head, and was 
about to rise from the table, but 
her father forbade it, and she re- 
mained, resting her head upon her 
right hand, while she leant her 
elbow on the table. 

“Now I have told you my 
plans Pr _ 

* Not quite, papa, interrupt 
Amy; * you have not told me whe 
Not that it is of much consequen 
—anywhere you wish, papa—iol 
have now no choice ot piaces 
She said this, little dreaming t 
her father’s point was Greatia! 

That's a good girl ! but to 
obedience in you is nothing né 

* But obedience is some! 
made at the cost of suffering, 
the young lady, with a sigh 
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was not noticed by her father; but 
he heard the words, although they 
were spoken almost whisperingly, 
and he knew their meaning, but he 
did not acknowledge it. 

‘ Obedience is a child’s duty,” 
said he. 

* But woe to those who extort 
obedience at the price of sacrifice,” 
retorted Amy, with tragic emphasis. 

* Stuff, stuff! obedience without 
sacrifice is nothing worth,” said 
Mr. Burchell. 

* Papa, it is not for me to debate 
your opinions,” she said, quietly 
rising from her chair. 

“You are in a dreadful hurry 
to leave my company,” said her 
father. 

“Oh, I will stop if you wish it, 
papa,” she said, coldly resuming 
her seat. 

‘Well, as I do wish it, perhaps 
you will do so. I have much to 
say for your happiness, for which IL 
am always concerned. I have no 
one, Amy, but you to look to, 
therefore you should give me some 
companionship.” 

“Oh, yes, papa!—I will—f will. 
What can I do for you?” said 
Amy, without one accent from the 
heart. 

* Nothing for me, but every- 
thing for yourself,’ said Mr. 
Burchell. 

“But I want nothing, papa. 
Your care and kindness has given 
me everything, and you cannot 
possibly do more.” 

“There you mistake, my child. 
i wish yet to do that for you——”’ 
“Oh, no, papa!’’ eried Amy, 
say tor yourself.—for you have 
done all you can for me.” 

‘In what?” inquired Mr. 
Burchell. 

The tears that gathered in each 
blue eye was Amy’s answer to the 
question, and it was one that her 
father was unprepared for. Since 
when she pleaded against his deci- 
sion that she should marry Robert 
Raymond—that she should deny 
Kustace—he had never seen her 
moved to tears. 

What a voice there is in tears! 
While they give solace and con- 
solation to the wronged and sutter- 


ing—how they sting and talk to 
the heart and mind of the wronc. 
doer, be he ever so insersible' 
While Mr. Burchell was taken by 
surprise at his daughter’s show of 
anguish, he thoroughly understood 
the source of it. He had the 
shallowest, worldliest notions of 
love. He measured all hearts, al] 
affections, by his own, in which 
nothing sank deep. Although he 
had married, he had never loyed— 
he was incapable of the tender 
passion ;—and it was quite beyond 
his understanding that Amy, after 
four years of separation from Eus- 
tace, should yet shed tears about 
him. Even while he saw her deep 
disappointment feeding day by day 
on her “* damask cheek,” he could 
not—would not—believe that a 
daughter of his should be so weak 
in the head as to fret or care about 
a man who then had nothing, and 
was heir to nothing. 

Yet those tears !—why have they 
broken bounds now? ‘They could 
not be for her mother—Amy was 
but a child when she iost her; 
they could not be that her father 
had squandered a fortune and made 
himself poor—for that, too, was 
long ago, and Amy too young to 
understand its bitterness ;—they 
could not be in pity for her father’s 
present difficulties and mode of 
life—for that she never knew. 
Then for what —for why—for whom 
were they shed? He did know— 
but he was anxious to conceal his 
knowledge from Amy. Yet he 
was bound to notice her tears and 
distress, and this he did by saying— 

‘* Why what a mystery you have 
become, Amy! At your age, you 
should have done with tears, which 
in my mind are only associated 
with pinafores, dolls, and rocking- 
horses. Come, my girl, cheer up! 
You lead too dull a life—I’m sure 
you do—and I am determined that 
you shall form a larger part of the 
world you are living m. Music 
and reading—reading and music— 
all day long one or the other. 
Enough to make any one mad. 
Twenty-one, and with such 4 
peevish face as that. Oh, Amy I 
am half inclined to be angry with 








you. But it is my fault. I have 
allowed you too long to immure 
yourself, and made your home « 
convent of the strictest order. We 
will change the venue. Prepare 
for a ride in the park this atter- 
noon, and the opera to-night; and 
let us have no more tears. I dare- 
say now if I asked you what they 

were about, you could not tell me.” 

“TI would not,” said Amy. 

“ Whew ! w hew! ! Avery pretty 
get out of it, Amy. Iam sure you 
would if you could. But I can 
tell you their souree—they are the 
offspring of ennui, who is the 
mother of a most detestable family, 
well known by the name of the 
‘blues,’ and celebrated for tears, 
lone faces, gloom, and miserable 
fancies. Ha! ha! and they can 
only be cured by a strong course 
of action. Am [not right, Amy ¥ 

“Let it be so—it matters little. 
{ hope it may be the last time 
that I trespass my tears on your 
notiee.” 

‘* Permit me to add, or your own 
either—for they are dismal com- 
panions.’ 

‘** Not to the wretched—to those 
tears are mercies,” said Amy. 

‘“ No doubt, no doubt,” Mr. 
Burchell quickly rejoined ; “ ‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together. But 
you are not wretched, Amy, are 
vou? Come now, that is a — 
question, give me a plain answer 

‘Think of the events of my 
life, papa, and answer your own 
question.” 

**Well—now, let me consider, 
he said, musingly. m 
have had your misfortunes, cer- 
tainly ; but they are not of a degree 
to make you wretched. They have 
been no more than any young lady 
of a robust mind should have for- 
gotten. I much deplore that a 
daughter of mine should not mect 
all the ills of life with a smiling 
resignation. I have had troubles, 
too, Amy~—formidable ones, in- 
deed. I have lost a wife, and 
lost a fortune—a princely one. 
But I am stout-hearted enough not 
to be unhappy about them, Amy. 
I am too much occu upied in the 
search after another fortuue for 
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time to dwell] on the one IT have 


lost. And it is all for want of 


occupation that you are so dream ’. 

so dismal, and so cold. Jump out 

of yourself, Amy!” he exclaimed. 
striking the table with the handle 
of the knife he held. 

* Oh, that Teould!” sighed Miss 
Burchell. “That is the relief | 
crave. 

* Indade! but you are a moich ty 
plisint companion at a jintleman’s 
breakfast table,” cried Mr. Bur 
chell, affecting the Trish speech and 
accent as well as he was ac quainted 
with them. 

“Pray let me retire, papa,” 
pleaded Amy. 

“Oh, you can do so. Yet no— 

I do not choose to be baulked in 
my plans by your frowardness. 

“Tn what have I baulked you, 
papa? 

‘* When I say ‘ baulked,’ I mean 
that your unhappy, inexplicable 
behaviour very much discourages 
me. It is quiet, covert rebellion— 
the worst of all kinds. If I have 
done you wrong, I must make the 
wrong right.” 

“Impossible !” ejaculated Amy. 

*T don't know the word,” said 
Mr. Burceheli, contemptuously. 
“What I play for, I try hard 
win. J ransack my brain —ma- 
neeuvre—watch the opportunity— 
never beaten by time—work in 
earnest for the thing I want ;—and 
if I fail, then I ery ‘impossible!’ 
but the dictionary of my mind has 
no such word in it when I begin 
the fight. Now to the point, Amy. 
Five days hence is the fourteenth 
of Apri il—tell me whose birthday 
fallsuponit? You need not speak 
the colour on your cheek answers 
for you. W ell, on that day [ in. 
tend I and you to be at Great 
lands, and guests of Sir William 
Raymond.” 

“* Not me, papa! '_oh, not me! 

‘T insist, Amy. I mean to righ 
the wrong I have done you, thoug!t 
what I did, I did forthe best. But 
while Fate defeated me, she pr 

spered you, in removing trom t 
scene the man | intende od for yo 
husband.” 

Amy shrugged her shoulders, and 


shuddered. 
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‘Come, come ; Robert Raymond 
was not so bad a man as all that.” 

“T dreamt last night about him.” 

‘How very singular! You see 
your dream is out. What was it?” 

“T dreamt that even while he 
and you had settled that he should 
be my husband, he was making love 
to Judith Shaw, who kept the little 
school-house by the mill.” 

‘“T yemember her well,” said 
Mr. Burchell ; ‘a very nice little 
virl I thought her. Her half-clerical, 
stiff-necked father, 1 never thought 
much of; he was too oily, too toady- 
ing, to please me. Judith certainly 
was a pretty, affable girl; but in ail 
my intercourse with Robert, I never 
heard him mention her. Besides. 
Robertwas more weak than wicked; 
and I am sure he was too fond of 
you—too honourable in his inten- 
tions—to deceive me, or you. Let 
us think as well as we can of the 
dead, who are not with us to defend 
themselves. But we are not here 
to discuss dreams, and I regret that 
the one you had last night should 
have so disturbed you.” 

“It has disturbed me; not so 
much the dream itself—for it little 
mattered to me who Robert Ray- 
mond loved; but it painfully and 
vividly brought before me scenes 
that L have been schooling myself 
so long to torget.” 

* Not those scenes in the Long 
Valley with Eustaee—you would 
not forget those?” 

* Your tyranny, papa, has now 
made the remembrance of those 
scenes the bitterest ofall. Oh! how 
iis fine, deep, proud nature was 
hurt, was stung, with my rejection 
of his love! It was a eruel and 
unnecessary wrong.” 

* Which shall be righted,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Burchell. 

“Never!” said Amy. “ Four 
years of pent-up grief can never be 
compensated for. Eustace would 
southe your very name, much less 
your presence, and perhaps mine, 
too. ile saw through the paltriness 
vl your proceedings,—saw that he 

" ny put on one side, and myself 
sold tor money,—heard of my pre- 
erence for lis brother. and won- 
dered at my falsehood! And vet 


you think to win him back? Ol 
papa, you do not know him.” 

‘This is unpleasant, unsatis- 
factory, and unprofitable conversa- 
tion,’ said Mr. Burchell; “I have 
sat long enough and patient enough, 
to hear the upbraidings of a child, 
and I’ll hear no more. This js 
Monday—on Thursday morning at 
this hour, ten o’clock, I will thank 
you to be prepared in the best 
possible manner for a visit to Sir 
William Raymond. Now you can 
retire, and allow me to finish my 
breaktast in peace. Mind !—Thurs- 
day at ten.” 

‘“‘All things are easy to me now, 
papa. In that one obedience—” 

‘Spare me, Amy, from any more 
of your unjust reflections—your 
unpleasant lectures. My patience 
and my temper have been exercised 
quite enough for one sitting. You 
are haunted by thespirit of romance, 
and fancy yourself a martyr to your 
father. Jam not benefited by your 
becoming Lady Raymond—no, not 
that crumb of bread—other than 
that I shall have the satisfaction of 
having done a father’s duty. But 
be ready; und oblige me further, 
by making yourself as stylish as 
you can, and for that purpose, in 
the course of to-day, I will give you 
money. And I shall be still more 
obliged if, on the occasion, you 
will leave your bitterness behind, 
and wear your best face with your 
best clothes.” 

“Must I go?” pleaded Amy. 

“T have determined! Let no 
more be said.” Amy, with the foot- 
steps of a ghost, glided from the 
apartment. 

She had not been gone a moment, 
before Jem, the groom and genera! 
bottle-washer, here tapped at the 
door, and when his master cried out 
‘Come in,” Jem entered with 4 
letter in his hand, his disagreeable 
face lit up with a knowing grin. 

“A private letter from Sir Wiiham 
Raymond!” exclaimed Mr. Bur- 
chell, as he took it from his ser- 
vant, and surveyed the hand- 
writing. “ 

“There’s no mistaking Sir Wil- 
liam’s big B’s—is there, guy ner 

“To am delighted!” continued 














Mr. Burchell, not attending to 
James Ogden’s remark. Then he 
smiled as he read to himself the 
variety of postal records scored all 
over the letter, back and front— 
‘Gone away—left no address ;’— 
Not known as directed ;” “ Try 
No.54,” “ Moved to Clarges ies 
Pice adilly—don’t know the num- 
ber.” ‘A well-managed institution 
of the country is the Post Office, and 
this letter is an evidence of it. You 
need not wait, Jem,’—and Jem 
straddled off out of the room, 
looking back over his shoulder, 
not over-pleased that he was 
not taken into his master’s 
confidence on the subject of Sir 
Wiliam’s letter—for those deeds ot’ 
Mr. Sargood’s freeholds had placed 
Mr. Burchell in a false position 
with his servant, who very much 
presumed upon them, and his mas- 
ter thought it his policy slightly to 
wink at Jem’s familiarities. 

When he had departed the room, 
Mr. Burchell coquetted with the 
letter, wondering what it could be 
about, and why it should be marked 
Private.” He owed nothing to 
Sir Wiiliam—the only friend of 
whom he could make such a boast— 
therefore it could not be for money. 
Mr. Burchell’s pride for himself, 
and out of regard to the peculiar 
relations between his daughter and 
Sir William’s sons, prevented luis 
placing himself in the least matter 
under any obligations to the mas- 
ter of Greatlands. 

‘It must be about Eustace and 
Amy,” he said, gazing on the letter 
as he held it on his knee. ‘* Coming 
events cast their shadows before. 
Singular! This  letter—Amy’s 
dream of Judith Shaw—and my 
determination to visit Greatlands, 
all these events to oceur this very 
morning! What does it augur— 
well or ill for my designs? Let us 
see.” 

He broke the great red seal of 
the letter, impressed with Sir 
William’s arms, and read the 
following :— 

‘;GREATLANDS, 

“My Dear Burchell,— 

" Jour vears since you aud your de 
daughter, leaving all here im the dark as 
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whither you had cone, or when you woul 
vanished from Gre: atlands. Il cannot hel; lia rg 
you with great unkindness in keeping ng m 
long a time in ignorance of even where a 
would tind you. Itis only by a very cu 
cumstance, which I cannot at present rev¢ 


l was fortunate to discover your address; and 
gives me unspeakable pleasure once more to } 
myself in communication with you. Dear Ar 


certainly should not so have neglected me. § 
always Knew the great affection | had for | 
should have been so h: appy to have called her: 


daughter. Indeed, in my heart she will always 


bear that title. I long to see her, and lose 

& moment to invite both her and you to my estat 
the parks and grounds of which are just now 
Wearing their freshest suit of s; pring robes. I 
for a day’s hunting with you”— 


While he read, Mr. Burchell was 
somewhat moved with the old man’s 


honest and affectionate manner of 


addressing him, and cane not re- 
frain from excluuming—** Sir Wi 
liam is afine-hearted man, a simple 


hearted man, a warm-hearted aes 


and a jolly good friend! A trun 


a trump! and I have been an ass to 


isolate myself from him so long 
But Iwas hoping that Eustace wou rf 
have turned up ere now. Bu 
never mind—if Mahomet won t 
come to the mountain, the mountain 
will go to Mahomet. Now thien, 
for the second page of the lette: 
“ Amy cannot have forgotten, if you lia 
on the fourteenth of this month is Eustace’s| 
tieth birth-day. On that day you know, | alwa 
vive a feast to rich and poor in token of the ey 
In this Ll only follow the example of my an 
who always made merry on their heir’s na 
Now mind, Burchell, L expect to see you : 
lieve on this oecasion, and cau take no a 
* Most singular!” exclaimed Mr 
Burchell, ‘‘some good man ih 
been praying for me, and Heay 
working all things to my purp 
“Eustace, | grieve to say,” cont 
letter, ‘1s In a most unhappy, Metin P 
mysterious state of mind, which dat) 
He has become a hermit ;—sees no 
noone. I cannot understand the su 
in him, nor the darkness that rests on 
often thought thatif you and Amy 
would put new life into him. You 
Amy, and Lalways thought before s! 
herself to poor Rovert, that she had 
forhim. Do, Burcheil, bring Amy « 
the union between the two Wouwd ¢ 


much pleasure as it Wo uld me, youw 
Luecr 


your rn iy them tog 

Coulc lany thing be happir r 
this!” he exclaimed. * Wiy, | 
be dreaming it all, or I have 
wrong—my eyes are only read 
and seeing in the letter tu 
tions and wishes of my own 1 
Then he read the last para 
over again, and continued 

‘Now I have news ¢ 
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which you might have known long ago had you 
not been so forgetful of me. I have great pleasure 
to inform you that when poor Robert became en- 
gaged to your daughter, he insured his life for five 
thousand pounds, and that he had attached to the 
policy a memorandum bequeathing in case of his 
death, the insurance money to his dearly beloved 
Amy Burchell” 


* What!” exclaimed Mr. Bur- 
ehell, going to the window with 
the letter: ‘* Five thousand pounds 
to Amy! Why, I shall tear my 
hair with joy! Oh, it cannot be. 
i must go back to the beginning, 
and read through. I surely am 
mixing up one sentence with an- 
other, and making nonsense of it.” 

Standing at the window, he read 
right through the letter again, and 
to his inexpressible joy, he could 
only gather from it the heartiest 
of invitations, and that five thousand 
pounds had been left to Amy, his 
daughter. The letter closed by 
saying that the money had been 
received by his solicitors, and had 
been paid over to his bankers, and 
that Amy could have it whenever 
she pleased. 

‘What will Amy say to this ?” 
Ile rang the bell, and the maid- 





servant was directed to send his 
daughter to him at once. She 
came—coldly, stately, and quietly. 

‘‘f have had a letter from Sip 
William Raymond this morning.” 
said her father, ‘‘and if vou will 
take a seat I will read it to yon. 
It contains some glorious news for 
you, [ do assure you.” He re-read 
the letter to his daughter, who only 
showed signs of feeling at the 
description of Eustace. At this she 
shed tears. 

“There, Amy, there! Five 
thousand pounds for you! Five 
thousand pounds! that shows how 
much Robert loved you. A fortune 
for you! Five thousand pounds ! 
Oh, you lucky girl!” 

‘Not one penny of that money 
will I ever touch,” cried Amy. 

‘What!’ exclaimed her father, 
frowningly. 

‘“* Not one penny !”’ slie reiterated, 
and leftthe roominthe same manner 
as she had entered it, leaving her 
father looking after her in inde- 
scribable amazement. 








































CHAPTER If. 
Mark WEstTON was an unfortunate 
man. When I say unfortunate, I 
do not mean that he had sutfered 
any one particularhardship. Mark’s 
trouble throughout life had been 
life itself. The silver spoon, which, 
according to ancient tradition some 
men are born with, was, in his 
case, of the duilest, commonest, 
counterfeit Brummagem metal. 
The snug little farm which his 
father had left him changed to the 
Bankruptcy Court, and the Bank- 
ruptcy Court to the midnight haunts 
of a poacher, and these again to 
the district gaol, from whence he 
had been cast forth in the com- 
fortable possession of—yes, of his 
unfortunate self. And now he 
seemed on the high road to a 
final change from newly-recovered 
liberty to her Majesty’s penal set- 
tlements ; for, on the autumn night 
to which I refer, he was lying 
behind a hedge, waiting for the 
light to go out in Squire Harpar’s 
windows, before making an attempt 
on the plate and other valuables 
Within. 

It was a dark night, with suifli- 
cient fog to make it dreary and 
damp, and Mark had been for 
some time wet, cold, and hungry, 
with an empty pocket and gloomy 
mind, and he had got cramped 
and stiff, and his corduroy suit, 
which had been fumigated and 
pressed for three months in the 
gaol, while it’s owner’s ‘ daily 
course of duty” ran on the tread- 
mill, was full of creases, and sug- 
gestive of his late abode, and pro- 
bable return thereunto. At last 
he could bear it no longer, and as 
all created things of life naturally 
turn towards the light, he—the 
most miserable weed of all—turned 
involuntarily towards the glimmer 
of a farthing dip in the scullery 
window of the house. 

He had shambled stealthily on 
for about twenty yards, when the 
sound of another pair of feet, and 
the rustle of female garments 
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brought him to a halt. “Jim!” 


said a voice, in a_half-whisper. 
“Jim!” Mark held his breath 
The voice came still nearer, and 
with it an odour of blacking. 
Jim!’ Mark meditated flight, 
when, with a fourth repetition o! 
the name, a stout country gir! 
sprang into distinctness out of the 
mist, and he was suddenly enclosed 
in a warm embrace, and received 
some dozen kisses in rapid succes- 
sion. Here was a pretty situation ! 

“Oh, Jim!” exclaimed the girl, 
refreshing herself with another 
salute; “how could you be so 
cruel? When all’s said and done, 
it was only a joke. I've been out 
this blessed evening, looking fo 
yon near a seore of time; and her 
I’ve left cleaning the shoes, and 
everything, and it’s as much as my 
place is worth, and you miglit 
ha’ come sooner, I know you 
might! Andthen tosay that youd 
never come and see your Nancy 
again. Oh, Jim!” 

Here, indeed, was a situation ! 
To be robbing an avsent Jim of 


| 


his lawful property in the way o! 
kisses as a preliminary toa robber) 
of forks and spoons was confusing, 
to say the least of it. Mark's first 
idea was to disenchant the atfee- 
tionate maid somewhat roughly, 
but tlesh and blood are weak, and 
kisses, even when scented wit! 
Day and Martin’s best have their 
influence; besides, though it was 
too dark to discern a feature, the 
face so close to his own might be a 
pretty one; and so, I blush to say 
it, he not only received, but ren- 
dered back a full return. 

“And oh! Jim,” continued t! 
girl, after a minute or so of tli 
amusement; “I was only in joke 
last night about the beer. Lor 
shall have it, if you'll come to the 
scullery window in_half-an-hour 
You know master will not be al 
home till ever so late, and Mr 
Jones is here, a sitting up with 
young missus till her pa come. B 
I cant stop now. It's all your 
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fault for not coming before. There's 
Miss Jane, I do believe, a opening 
of the back door—don't you hear? 
She’s always after me. Well, you'll 
know better nor to sulk another 
time, Jim. Aye! there she goes!” 
A voice calling out ‘‘ Nancy,” was 
here audible. ‘*Come for the beer, 
dear, in half-an-hour. It’ll be on 
the sill, and I'll be there, too, if I 
can.—Gracious! she’s at it again.” 
And the young lady vanished as 
quickly as she had appeared, leav- 
ing the flavour of Day and Martin 
still on Mark’s lips. 

‘What ho, my gallant Romeo! 
Is the charmer fled, and was it my 
profane approach that lent her 
wings? Hold out thy fin, honest 
Jim! Pompey, thy paw!” It was 
2 man this time, and his hand was 
on Mark’s shoulder. 

“Well, my gay Lothario !” went 
on the new-comer: ‘“ how speeds 
thy wooing? Fortune favours thee, 
methinks; but as for me, alas!” and 
he struck his breast dramatically. 

‘Dash it!’ said Mark; ‘the 
place is all cracked, and here’s an- 
other lunatie.”’ 

“Why, it’s not Jim, after all,” 
said the other, falling back in great 
amazement. 

‘“No, of course it aint,’ said 
Mark, sulkily. 

* Oh, faithless woman!” 
quised the stranger. ‘Coy and 
hard to please! Now is Jim 
most basely wronged. Have you 
supplanted him, young man?” 

‘I’m neither Jim, nor nobody 
else, but a poor unfortunate beggar, 
as Was going to beg some broken 
meat,” said Mark, doggedly. 

“Ah! yes, mum’s the word,” 
went on the other, putting his 
finger up. ‘* Disereet and close as 
wax. But stay—a word will do. 
What has become of Jim ¥” 

* Pll not stand this any longer,” 
said Mark, in despair. ** I tell you 

I'm not Jim, nor don’t know him, 
nor yond’ lass either; and I don’t 
Want to—that’s more. I’m a poor 
fellow as has had three months for 
bagging a hare, and is come out, 
and doesn't care how soon he goes 
In again. 


solilo- 


i 
The stranger stared. “A poacher, 


eh? Would it were light, that ] 
might scan thy face! I wanta felon 
—dark, revengeful eyes—coarse 
mouth—cropped hair, and beetle 
brows. The look—ferocious hate? 
Young man, I like thee.” 

‘You're out for once,” said Mark, 
as the other peered into his face. 
‘*T growed all the time I was in.” 

“Did you, though?” exclaimed 
the other, evidently in blank amaze- 
ment. “Witness sublime to prison 
nourishment !” 

‘* Hair, 1 mean,” growled Mark. 

“Ah, yes, I see!” said his com- 
panion ; ‘no bristly stubble kere. 
Well, well, we'll be content: you'll 
make a study yet. Friend rustic, 
confidence is reciprocal. Jam an 
artist—poet—painter, too—to fame 
not quite unknown. You have a 
duleinea; so have 1. Yours dwells 
in yonder palace; so does mine. 
Yours smiles upon you; mine is 
somewhat coy. The fact is,” con- 
tinued the stranger, more earnestly, 
‘if you're the real Dromio, I’ve 
been deceived—that’s all. There is 
a lad called Jim, who has imposed 
upon me as your Juliet’s Romeo.” 

“If you've got anything to say,” 
interrupted Mark, “ say it, and have 
done. It’s no good speaking fine 
in that way.” 

‘‘ Well, then, rustic, listen. For 
the last few days Il’ve been a 
dodging a girl I know that has a 
lodging here—your Nancy’s mis- 
tress. Now, don’t interrupt! Your 
rival, Jim, was my friend. I told 
him all, and won his gentle heart 
with pints of ale. He was to get 
your Nancyon my side, and through 
her, win me access to my lady-love. 
Now, since he’s false, or Nancy 
most untrue, I must e’en change 
my tactics. Rustic, listen !—you 
shall be Jim’s successor, if you 
will,—inherit all the pints and pipes 
which else had fallen to his share. 
In one word, will you help me to 
beseige the fair Miss Harpar, 
inistress of this heart? Wages— 
unlimited credit at the Chequers; 
rich prospective tips when all 1s 
settled, and I happy. Say, 18 1t 4 
bargain ¥” - 

“No, it aint,’ said Mark; “ I Ik 
have nothing todowithnoneonyou. 


















“Rustic, be merciful,” said the 
other, pulling him back; “I really 
amin earnest. [ma stranger here, 
on a sketching-tour. I halted at 
the village, found the ale was good, 
and stayed the night. On the 
morrow Miss Harpar passed, and 
all was over! I’ve lingered since 
about the house, stayed beneath 
windows, left notes about the 
crounds, and even thrown one 
through the bed-room casement. 
All to no purpose. She has astern 
old parent, an immaculate house- 
keeper, a Spartan butler,—none 
that I could bribe save Jim, and 
he’s an outsider, and now no good 
at all.” 

“Well, I’m no good either,” 
suid Mark: ‘the servant comes a 
kissing of me, but I never seed her 
before.” 

‘Tm not asking you, man alive, 
anything about her. You keep 
your love-affairs to yourself; as 
much as you please. You'll meet 
the girl again.” 

‘* No, I shan’t!” roared Mark. 

* Well, then, you'll not,” said the 
other, changing his tone ; ** but you 
don't object to ale and pipes for 
nothing, do you? If you dont, 
will you come a hundred yards 
with me to the Chequers? A friendly 
glass—now come !”’ 

“Well, I don’t mind that, sir,” 
said Mark. 

‘‘Come on, then, without more 
ado. ‘Charge, Chester, charge! 
On, Stanley, on!’ ” 

“T tell you what,” observed 
Mark suddenly, ‘there’s to be a 
can of ale a-waiting at the scullery 
window, in a few moments, for 
Jim, or anyone who likes to fetch 
it. Naney will be there, and, if 
you like, you can go yourself and 
make the best of it.” 

‘‘Hold! Here's an idea!—You 
are discretion itself, my unknown 
friend. Not implicate yourself,— 
not lose the pipes and aie. I see, 
I see! Rather forego the tender 
love-scene and drink alone, while 
I go meet the fickle Nancy. Good !— 
You go off, and order what you will 
at the Chequers. Use my name ; 
they know my ways already—Mr. 
Duval. Now, don't forget. Just at 
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the corner down the road, and wait 
there till I come. Spare not thie 
ale. I'll go and meet thy Naney. 
drink the swipes, and win her over. 
Don't forget the name —Duyal !.” 
As Mr. Duval disappeared in the 
direction of the house, Mark turned 
away towards the ale-house, and 
thought struck him that possi! 
Mr. Harpar’s spoons and forks 
might rest quietly in their plat 
basket for this night, at all events. 


CHAPTER IT. 

Miss Jane, the housekeeper ani 
cook, and Mr. Cramp, the footiman 
and butler of Mr. Harpar’s esta- 
blishment, sat in the kitehen, on 
each side of the fire. Once on ; 
time, it had been “Jane” and 
** Thomas ;” but years had gone by, 
and they had fairly earned pro- 
motion. Miss Jane, with her dress 
turned carefully back over | 

knees, sat with her feet in a pair o! 
carpet slippers on the fender, and 
drank hot port-negus. Mr. Cram) 
had the other end of the fender ani 
added unto his negus a long chureh- 
warden. JF our-and-twenty years 
had they thus occupied the fender 
together, night after night, like the 
tutelary Lares of the house; and 
every night did Mr. Cramp smoke : 
privileged pipe, and he and Mis; 
Jane together imbibe the privileged 
negus. 

Mr. Cramp was a man of few 
words: Miss Jane was a woman o! 
many. ‘This evening, she had got 
an idea—an old one, revived wit! 
great force. Single blessedness 
was an evil. Why shouldn't Mr. 
Cramp marry her? Why hadn't 
he done so long since? Why 
shouldn’t she give him a gent! 
hint on the subject »—So sly 
began. 

‘“Tt’s an awful cold night, M 
Cramp.” 

‘Hum,’ said Mr. Cramp, a: 
sentingly. 

“And mortal lonesome, like— 
now ain t it ¥’ 

Mr. Cramp looked at his pip 
and glass, and the fire, and did no 
assent this time. 

“T often wonder what them p 
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ereaturs must do, as don’t have no 
one to look after them,” sighed 
Miss Jane. ‘I’m afeard there's a 
zood deal o'misery in the world, 
Mr. Cramp, a mighty deal more 
than we knows of,” with a sip at 
the negus. 

Mr. Cramp having nothing to say 
to this proposition, she resumed :— 

“'That’s what 1 often says to my- 
self, when I see them two young 
folks up-stairs, bless their hearts: 
a sitting side by side, as I'll be 
bound they’re doing at this very 
identical moment, a holding of one 
another's hands, and a planning 
the marriage-day, and the white 
favours. 1 often says, its a mercy, 

says I, there Il be no inisery in that 
quarter, " 

Mr. Cramp rubbed lus nose with 
a bie e expression. 

“Yes, and there ain’t such a very 
bad-looking couple below in the 
kitchen, is there, Mr. Cramp?” 
simpered the lady, with a meaning 
smile towards the other end of the 
tender. ‘‘It’s quite coincical, a 


couple below and a couple above, 


= two nice couples, too, ALr. 

‘amp, eh 2 Why any one coming 
in now would think we were keep- 
ing company, wouldn’t they ¥ 

* People’s thoughts are none- 
sense,ma am,’ observed Mr.Cramp, 
sternly. 

“Now I’m a pedestrian,” con- 
tinued Miss Jane, nowise daunted 
by the failure of shot number one, 
and slightly mistaking her terms, 
‘Tm a pedestrian, and believe what 
isto be will be. I might appear 
to some people quite unlike a 
marrying woman, mightn't I, Mr. 
Cramp’ and yet I shouldn't be 
surprised if [ was to take to the 
‘nubial state before long. My poor 
mother used to say 1 was born to 
house-keeping, and you see its come 
true; and such talons are not to be 
thrown away on other folks all 
ones life. A nice snug house of 
one’s own, anda bit of garden land, 
and may bea pig or two--1 daresay 
I may think of all this one of 
these days. It’s a selfish thing to 
keep a - ing up of money forone’s 
self, and be ‘tween you and me, lve 
put by a goodish bit, Mr. Cramp. 
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And what is a going to be will be, 
whatever one may do.” Here she 
finished her negus, and again looked 
hard across the fender. 

‘“ And so,” she continued, after 
waiting in vain for Mr. Cramp 

say something, and firing her 
shots rapidly and with precision— 
‘and so, Mr. Cramp, if J could 
meet with a nice, respectable, mid- 
dle-aged (glancing hard between 
‘ach word), steady, nice-spoken 
(here the glance was prolonged), 
good-looking man, who wanted a 
managing wife why 1 don’t know 
but I ‘nigh 1t undertake the respon- 
sibes of matermony. W hat do you 
say to that, Mr. Cramp ?’ 

“1 say,’ replied Mr. Cramp, 
‘‘with your permission, ma’am, as 
we've finished our glasses, we'd 
better try what two more would be 
like of the same sort. And he went 
to fetch the bottle. 

It was necessary to fire a very 
big shot indeed. Miss Jane felt 
this, and rallied all her forces for 
alast attack. She sipped a little 
of the hot negus, and waited a few 
moments. ‘Then she spoke. 

* Mr. Cramp.” 

** Ma’am.”’ 

“What should you say if I told 


you a secret ¥" 


“Can’t say, ma’am.”’ 

‘A very important secret. One 
I shouldn'ttell eve —— ; to hardly 
any one but you, Mr. Cramp; in- 
deed, it aint quite a to tell it 
at all.” 

* Better 
maam.’ | 

“Well, Mr. Cramp,” speaking 
very slow ly and impressively, 
‘'There’s a young man coming after 
me now.” 

Mr. Cramp looked earnestly at 
the door, as if expecting to see the 
young man appear. 

“It’s quite dreadful to think on, 
Mr. Cramp. I'ma prudent woman, 
and it is shocking to have a young 
man watching tor one, ontsiue, 
whenever one puts ones face al 
the winder, and bowing like a real 
born gentleman. ’ 

Mr. Cramp looked attentive, S° 
Miss Jane proceeded with te 
picture. 


think twice about it, 
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«A nice, handsome young fellow, 
with black hair and white hands 
and mustackios; and a white eut- 
away coat with large buttons; and 
a stick with a gold top to it.”’ 

Mr. Cramp listened still more 
2itentively, and hope rose in Miss 
Janes gentle bosom. If she could 
but make him jealous ! 

‘He puts his hand in this way 
to his side, Mr. Cramp, and bows— 
oh, so genteel !—and I’ve seen him 
near every day for a week past, 
and he’s a great painter trom 
London; now think of that!” 

‘Well, ma’am,” said the butler, 
seeing she stopped, “there’s not 
much in it.” 

‘“No, Mr. Cramp, there’s not 
much in that,” resumed the house- 
keeper, getting excited as she went 
on; * but there’s much in messages, 
perhaps, Mr. Cramp ; and in notes, 
Mr. Cramp; in letters thrown in 
at the winder; in billy-dews like 
this, Mr. Cramp!” triumphantly 
displaying a triangular pink note 
trom her pocket.” 

“Well, ma’am, it’s got 
writing inside ?” 

“Yes, and you'd like to read it, 
Mr. Cramp, and to know all about 
it, Mr. Cramp, — wouldn't you, 
now ?” 

‘Well, ma’am, I’ve no objec- 
tion,’ said the butler, phlegmati- 
cally. 

“No, Mr. Cramp,” said the lady, 
with a show of virtuous indignation, 
“then you don’t. I've said too 
much already, and another's secre- 
cies is plicticated here ; but, if any 
one is looking out for me,—and you 
don’t meet with a housekeeper of 
my experience every day, Air. 
Cramp,—he’d better be quick about 
it, or may be there'll be a prior en- 
gagement, that’s all.- And we'll 
change the subject, if you please.” 

Mr. Cramp quietly finished his 
glass, gave a few last whifls at his 
pipe, knocked the ashes out, glaneed 
at the clock, rose with great deli- 
beration, put back his chair, walked 
to the door, and then stopped. 
Miss Jane had subsided into sullen 
silence. 

‘* You’ve had your say,” said the 
butler, “now I'll have mine. Ll 


some 
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*p*) 
eee 


doesn’t say much, but I thinks a 


good deal. 


but doesn’t think at all. 


You says a good deal, 


And what 


I have to say 1is,—it’s spoons, 
ma‘am. 

é ‘v 2 *, . . 
“Spoons!” cried Miss Jane, 
starting. 

‘Yes, maam, it's spoons 


spoons and torks, and silver, ma’am, 
and anything else that can be laid 
[t's robbers and break- 
ings into houses, that’s what it is, 
and I’m not a going to stand it.” 
And Mr. Cramp walked up-stairs. 
“Thank goodness, he’s jealous a 


hold of. 


last!” 
* Thieves 
idea ! 


exclanned 
indeed, 


Miss 


Jane 


a very pret 


The couple above to whom th 
housekeeper had referred were no! 
so private in their billing and eoo- 
ing as to be at all disturbed when 
Mr. Cramp knocked and entered. 
I doubt if they even altered their 
relative positions on the sofa. Fo 
Mr. Jones was an accepted lover ; 
the regular orthodox course had 
been pursued, the proper probation 
matter-oi-courss 
visits were paid every week, 
volving each of them a (éfe-a-fe le, 
like the one which was now inter- 


time fixe 


rupted. 


d, 


Mr. 


and 


Jones 


Was 


SCCOT) 


master at the grammar school 
Chickenborough, about two mil 
off. A steady substantial young 
man, 2 young man of fixed prim 
passed through 
Cambridge with eredit; a your 
man of whom were prophesied grea‘ 
things,—to be ordained shortly wi! 
rectories, and who could tell what, 
prospect, in fact,—a most desira 
catch altogether. 
Now, at this moment, Mr. Jones’ 


ples, 


sense 


who 


had 


of decorum 


had 


itself very awkwardly. 
ting late, and Mr. Harpar had 
yet returned from the annual may 


terial dinner, and it 
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dark, and his landlady would be 
gone to bed, and the fire out. 
Being. therefore, in much doubt, 
he took Mr. Cramp’s entrance as a 
hint to decide one way or the other, 
believing the butler was come to 
signify it was time to close up the 
house for the night. 

Miss Harpar, on the other hand, 
who had personally superintended 
the investiture of the spare bed 
with clean sheets, had settled that 
Mr. Jones should remain, as a mat- 
ter of course. Knowing, also, of 
sundry eunningly-devised dishes 
left under the charge of Miss Jane, 
and shortly to be produced for 
supper, she, consequently, hailed 
Mr. Cramp’s entrance as an an- 
nouncement of the same _ being 
ready. 

[t was, therefore, to the astonish- 
ment of both that the butler begged 
pardon, but might he speak to the 
young gentleman alone for a minute 
or two, as he had something * par- 
ticklar” to tell lim. 

Mr. Jones, rejoiced to find the 
evil day put off a little, smiled and 
assented. Miss Harpar remarked 
that it was a mysterious request, 
but assented likewise. 

The butler led the way to the 
dining-room, and then with great 
solemnity informed the astounded 
lover that he (Cramp) suspected 
robbers were about the house. He 
declined to say how he got his 
information, but it was a fact. They 
might be about at that moment. 
The master’s being away was 
favourable to ’em. He wasn’t a 
going to stand it. So far from that, 
he were a going to begin a strict 
watch there and then. Finally, he 
had summoned Mr. Jones to ob- 
tain that gentleman’s assistance 
in an immediate inspection of the 
premises. 

Mr. Jones was not constitution- 
ally brave, and the character and 
suddenness of the news were start- 
ling; but Miss Harpar’s safety was 
involved, and beside, the chances 
were that if robbers were about, 
he might meet them on his way 
back. On the whole, the house 
was sater, and he had now a good 
excuse for staying. So, in some 


trepidation, he agreed to Mr. 
Cramp’s request. 

Meantime, the housekeeper was 
busy in the kitchen, preparing the 
supper. Beyond the kitchen was 
the scullery, mentioned before, and 
in this scullery were all the boots 
and knives cleaned. Itwas Naney’s 
purgatory, for to that young woman 
these duties fell, and great were 
her grumblings thereat. “It wor 
a man’s place, and Muster Cramp 
ought to do it, so he ought!” 
Associating the scullery with the 
work performed in it, she held this 
region in the greatest abhorrence, 
and seldom or never entered it, 
save when compelled. But this 
evening, to Miss Jane’s wonder, 
Nancy lingered about her work 
there in a most dilatory manner, 
found a hundred pretexts for 
quitting and then returning to 
the knife-board, “loitering and 
dilly-dallying,” as the housekeeper 
declared, till the latter lost all 
patience and ordered her away. 
The command was obeyed, but 
with so much reluctance, that Miss 
Jane's suspicions were excited. 
Nancy’s flirtation was not quite a 
secret; Miss Jane had vaguely 
heard of Jim, and, having a similar 
affair, as she believed, on her own 
hands, was naturally most indig- 
nant at anybody else presuming to 
follow her example. ‘ L’ll be bound 
that trapesing vagabond’s a-coming 
to the scullery,” she mused; “ I'll 
Jim him!” After which threat she 
contrived half-an-hour’s occupation 
for Nancy in another part of the 
house, and stole quietly to the scul- 
lery, herself, to see into the matter. 

A moment after, the meddlesome 
hand of Fate led Messrs. Cramp 
and Jones, in the course of their 
tour of inspection, towards the 
same quarter. Finding the kitchen 
empty, Mr. Cramp was just about 
to impart to his companion some 
fresh ideas, when, all at once, an 
exclamation in the housekeepers 
voice came through the partly open 
door beyond, followed by a sound 
of somebody—certainly not Nancy 
—expostulating in a very low tone. 
“ Now for it, sir,” whispered the 
butler; “I think we've got ’em: 
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And they both crept on tiptoe 
to the door, and listened for a 
moment. 

On the housekeeper’s entering 
the scullery, the first thing that 
had presented itself to her view 
was a stone pitcher elevated to 
nearly a horizontal position by the 
ane nev of some invisible power on 

he other side of the open window. 
Be fore she could utter a word the 
phenomenon was explained. The 
ne descended, and a sigh of relief 
was audible from the darkness. It 
was clearly Jim. 

“ Why, you owdacious, imperent. 
cood-for-nothing commenced 
Miss Jane. * Hush, hush!” said a 
beseeching voice: “’tis the fair 
Naney come at last. Oh! gentle 
goddess, list!’ And the head to 
which the voice belonged was in- 
truded through the window ; a head 
with black hair and moustachios, 
with a vision of white coat on the 
shoulders beneath; the head of no 
Jim, but of the handsome young 
man about whom she had been 
try ing to make Mr. Cramp jealous. 

“Gracious goodness me!” said 
Miss Jane. This was the ejaculation 
which caught the ears of the two 
men in the kitchen. 

“Charming maiden,’ said Mr. 
Duval, for it was he; ‘* be not afraid. 
He's sent me—he, you know (con- 
found it, I forgot to ask the fellow’s 
name,” said Mr. Duval, sotto voce) 
your gentle swain. I only ask one 
moment's leave. Come near, and 
Jet me whisper.” 

“Oh dear!” gasped Miss Jane, 
‘and has it eome to this ¥—QOh dear 
me! Oh, sir, you must go away 
this minute! You shouldn’ t have 
done it! I shall be disgraced tor 
ever! Go away, sir, this blessed 
— ! 

No, he don't, though!’ roare “d 
Mr. Cramp. rushing in ; ‘now we ve 
got ’em! Oh, you baggage! en n 
the door, sir, and out on him!- 
I knowed there was something up.” 

Miss Jane fell back speechless. 
Mr. Duval, with ready presence of 
mind, snatched up the beer-jug, 
threw the remaining contents at the 
butler’s head, then the jug itself, 
aud took to his heels, all in one and 
1s 





the 
dit 
missed its object, and came full 
the face of the innocent Jones. 
pletely drenching him, and dis) 
sing his little remnant of cour: 
He. darted back half-blinde d. 


Cramp was already out of the ba 


door, when Miss Jane seized hi: 
by the coat- tails. 


Mr. Jones!’ 


mad! He thinks I'm false. 
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same 


reeted aim! 
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instant. 


Al: as for 


The be ery shower 


she poneemned : 
do himself a misehief. 
of him! !—keep him back ! 


lim—I don’t want to. 
Cramp, don't be violent! 
aze vou 
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we 
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was added, Nancy, 
notion of 


With 
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into hysterics, 
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a mighty 
and immediately 
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Help!’ 
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far, so good; but when he gave his 
order,and stated, as a precautionary 
measure, his authority for the same 
—viz. Mr. Duval—the smiling face 
of the tapster changed most unac- 
countably; his fingers, which had 
hold of the beer-pump handle, 
loosened their grasp, and he curtly 
informed the astonished Mark that 
if this was the only money he had 
to show, he might as well try the 
shop “t’other side of the way,” 
whereat the company laughed as- 
sentingly. 

“Why, he told me you knowed 
him,” said Mark, reddening. 

“Know him! aye; for a cool, 
impudent rascal, as drinks and guz- 
zles hisself, and makes others drink, 
too, and never pays so much as ¢ 
farthing. I’m not a going to empty 
my stuff down his throat, or your's 
either; and all for nothing. And, 
so, Mister, you'd better be off and 
tell him so.” 

There is nothing so annoying as 
to be disgraced in the eyes of one’s 
equals. Here was a whole tap-room 
laughing at him, and he without a 
penny to order a glass with for him- 
self. It was too bad. Mark grew 
angry, and proceeded to vent lis 
wrath on the landlord. The latter 
retorted by ordering him off the 
premises, at the same time offering 
to punch his (Mark's) head, for, and 
in consideration of, the trifling sum 
of two-pence. 

Hereupon, Mark defied the whole 
company, individually and collee- 
tively, to mortal combat, expressing 
his ability to “lick the whole lot,” 
and turned away in considerable 
disgust. 

“Tsay, Mister,’ shouted the 
landlord, from the steps, * if you 
Want a fight, just go and punch your 
friend's head, will you? He deserves 
it bad enough. You're sure to find 
him at Squire Harpar’s.” 

Mark was in the humour to com- 
ply. “He was mortally savage with 
Mr. Duval, for sending him such a 
wild-goose chase. Besides, there 
was the can of ale at the seullery- 
window. He would go back, at all 
events. At this instant, a new actor 
atone’ on the scene. 

Mr. Harpar was passing by the 


Chequers, on his return from the 
magisterial dinner. To say he was 
an intemperate man, would be false; 
but certainly, on this occasion he 

ras far from sober, having reached 
that state of muzziness which may 
be called the over-wise. The com- 
pany had consisted principally of 
his brother magistrates, and over 
their wine, they had been discussing 
the number and increasing per- 
centage of criminals and crimes, 
Each had proposed some elaborate 
and infallible remedy, and all had 
got so wonderfully sagacious, that, 
by the time they separated, the 
knotty points of judicature had been 
finally and satisfactorily arranged,— 
though, alas! only in talk. At the 
present moment, Mr. Harpar felt 
himself more than ordinarily know- 
ing, and was reflecting, what a pity 
it was that he had only to retire to 
bed, like any other mortal, instead 
of exercising his superlative stock 
of wisdom for the benefit of the 
public. Hearing, therefore, his 
own name bawled out from the 
village ale-house, coupled with an 
intimation that somebody was about 
his premises, he at once decided 
that interference was necessary, and 
accordingly kept as close behind 
Mark Weston as the. wine and 
darkness combined would permit 
him. 

Thus, when our hero once more 
neared the scene of action, he was 
for a third time accosted, and now 
it was by a fussy little man, 
evidently half-seas over, with 2 
pompous manner, anda husky voice, 
who demanded why hewas there,and 
what the—something—he meant by 
it. ‘*I am a magistrate, sir,—ap- 
pointed by Her Gracious Majesty, 
sir, to look after the district. 
I am Mr. Harpar, sir,—George 
Harpar, Esquire, Justice of the 
Peace. I convict you of unlawfully 
entering my private grouncs: col- 
sider yourself sentenced to—to— 
what the deuce is it? Never mind, 
I’m not going to have vagabonds 
about my house at this ume ol 
night.” 

“You've got one too maby; 
already,” said Mark, ‘I’m not after 
none of your house.” 
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“No trifling. Prisoner at the 

bar, I commit you for contempt of 
99 

court,” said Mr. Harpar, making a 


lurch towards Mark to lay hold of 


his coat. 


“ Here, old gentleman, none of 


that! If you want a game of that 
sort, first go and atch t other 
cove.” A bright idea of bringing 
Mr. Duval to open shame had 
struck Mark forcibly. ‘ There’s a 
fellow a dodging about the back 
door now.”’ 

“Heh, what's that? Any more 
of your” 

“T tell you, there’s a che: ating 
scamp at the scullery now,” said 
Mark, earnestly 

* And wa x after him ? we 
cellent young man. And I had 
brought you in guilty!” exelaimed 
Mr. Harpar, sud lenly changing his 
tone. ** Admirable creature! I re- 
peal my decision. I see how it is. 
Youre a special detective. Kh! 
Men about my house; good gra- 
cious! A gang of burglars, eh ¥” 

‘I only know of one,” said Mark 
‘and he’s a lunatie.’’ 

* Good gracious! worse and 
worse! Lunatie and burglars! Not 
an instant must be lost! Con- 
stable, you shall be handsomely 
rewarded. Use your staff: knock 
every one down. Lauthorise you— 
George H; arpar, Esquire, Justice of 
the Pe ace. 

“Tlluse th’ stick, sure enough,’ 
crowled Mark, thinking of the 
Chequers, and then of Mr. Duval. 

It was at this instant that the 
first of Miss Jane’s screams rang 
through the air. ** Um blest if they 
aint at it!” said Mark. ‘‘ Here's 
2 game!” 

Mr. Harpar rushed on in great 
excitement, repeating his orders 
for every one to be knocked down 
Without mercy.‘ Here's some one 
coming; hold hard, sir!” cried 
Mark, but it was too late. The 
‘*some one” was running in hot 
haste, and in another second came 
into collision with the worthy 
justice, prostrating him with no 
gentle force on a prickly rose-bed. 
‘It isthe painter, by the powers, ° 
thousht Mark, as the assailant 
staggered back, and he instantly 


















































sent him after Mr. Harpar by a 
well-direeted blow of his endgel. 
‘*That’s for the beer, old fellow! 
Hold on, sir, I've done for him. 
Give us your hand.’ 

* Thieves! murder! batt tery and 
assault!” roared the Squire. Con- 
stable, I’m waylaid. I am in danger 
of my life! I call you to witness 
that I’ve been half murdered 
Where are the villains 2” 

‘* Here's one of them a quicted, 
said Mark. 

“One of them; there were a 
dozen! a dozen at least! You're 
a brave fellow! They would have 
done for me. Here, give me yi 
arm; help me in. Good gracious, 


there are more of them in thie 


house! They're murdering 
daughter! Come on! A thousan 
furies, the fellows have lamed me 
lor life! 

“They're making noise enough, 
said Mark, he ping him alon 
“but I think there’s only one man 
about, sir, and I’ve setttled him | 
five minutes, anyhow.” 

“One! there are fifty—a lun 
dred!” roared the Squire. ** Y¢ 
knoeked down adozenof them. / 
saw you do it. Give it to th 
villains again.” 

The ‘ villains” ap parent C 
sisted of Miss Jane in screams and 
hysterics in the kitchen, “Naney 
sobbing in the seullery, and Mr. 
Jones with the kitchen- p oker, ne 
vously doing nc thing. Miss Har 
after her faint was over, remained 
in her room, silent from sheer fr of) 
The three others made a rusi. t 
wards the squire, as le entered 
covered with mud and prickles, with 
‘ak Weston behind him. 

“Oh, sir, where’s Cramp ¥” 

‘Jim, sir! oh, have they 
him ¥” | | 

‘¢Where’s the man, sirr O 
thank Heaven you're here.” 

‘Where are the robber 
shouted Mr. Harpar, swe 
them aii, “ Ww here’ Ss IDV daug 
Is anybody huriy No: 1 
what's all the noise about  L: 
at elses eaas meg y: in 
own garden. <A dozen of t 
versed by this brave f 
Where’s Cramp? Wheres 
daughter?” 
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“Cramp,sir?” sobbed Miss Jane; 
“he’s after the man. Oh dear, 
' he'll be hurt; I know he will!” 
‘The man! Why, woman, 
there are twenty of them. Where's 
Miss Harpar? Dash it, everybody’s 
mad!” said the squire, as Miss 
Jane and Nancy went off into a 
fresh set of hysterics. “ Here, 
Jones, and you, my brave fellow, 
come up-stairs ; we must rouse the 

neichbourhood.” 

There was no need to do this. 
Miss Jane’s sereams had been 
heard at the neighbouring cottages. 
The news spread rapidly that Squire 
Harpar’s house was attacked, and 
aid came pouring in from every 
side. Among the first arrivals was 
Mr. Cramp, led in by two men, with 
his head broken. This added to 
the mystery. The news reached 
the Chequers, and, just as Miss 
Harpar’s door was opened, and that 
young lady received into the muddy 
arms of her father, came the land- 
lord, with Mr. Duval—ofall persons 
in the world—in close custody, but 
pertectly whole and sound. 
scene. 


dear! 


Mr. 


[t was an impressive 
Cramp was lying on the hearth, 
cetting his head dressed by Miss 
The squire, more than half- 
sobered by his fall, stood opposite, 


J: ane. 


attended b yy Mark. Mr. Duval was 
ind'gnantly struggling with his cap- 
tors. Nane ‘ywas faintly sobbing,and 
Miss Harpar was supported by Mr. 
Jones. An inquisitive throng of 
vi lagers filled up the back- cround. 
Everyone talked at once, and the 
effect was edifying. 
‘Here's the man, sir! 
landlord, lugging forward Mr. 
Duval; “he’s been knocking about 
your house ever so long, to my sar- 
tain knowledge, and he’s a thorough 
Vagabond. And there, I think, is 
A partner of his,” pointing to Mark. 
‘A ve seen him, too. 

‘That is him as come to the 
house.” said Mr Cramp, feebly, 
pointing to the 3 artist. 

~ Nonse nse!” said the squire, “5 
tell you there were a dozen of them. 
This may be one. certainly : but as 
to mv br ave pooh, pooh! 
Young man, I shall never forget 
th Is hi eht.” 


said the 


“And, if you please, sir,” said 
Miss Jane, ‘‘ I don’t think the other 
young man meant any harm. Trut)) 
is truth, Cramp, and I can’t let an 
innocent fellow-creetur suffer for 
my sake. T’m sure I’m sorry j: 
should have turned out so,” turn- 
ing to the astonished artist. “but 
this awful night has tanght me 
my heart’s another's; so I’m sure 
youll go away, and not knock 
anyone ‘else down.’ 

‘‘What’s she raving about?” 
asked Mr. Duval, wil ily. * Why, 
I’ve never seen the woman before.” 

‘You untruthful man,” said Mr. 
Jones; “we found you talking tc 
her in the scullery.” 

* Just hear me for a moment, al! 
of you,” exclaimed Mr. Duval. “! 
eame here this evening on private 
business. Then did I see that 
maiden,” pointing to Nancy, “in 
this rustie’s arms.” 

“In his arms,” screamed Nancy, 

“Oh, you story-telling villain! I 
never seed him afore. I just spoke 
to Jim, a nice young man, sir, as is 
a following of me—with y our leave 
—I did just speak to Jim.” 

“That you didn’t,” interrupted 
the landlord ; ‘*Jim’s been in my 
room all the evening, till just a 
while ago, when I sent him home 
drunk—so, there now !” 

“T don’t care,” said Nancy, ‘ 
was him, and he eame to the scullery 
to see me, and they fell upon him, 
sir; and if he did give Muster 
Cramp a broken head, I’m sure he 
never meant to do it.” 

“Tt warn’t Jim,” said Mr.Cramp 
“Tt war a 

“Tt was one of the same gang 
who assaulted me,” broke in the 
squire. “ You're all drunk, or mad. 
The affair’s plain enough. There 
have been men about the house, 
and this fellow with the moustache 
is one of them, and we've caught 
him. What’s your name?” 

© Henry Duval, sir, very much at 
your service.” 

Duval,” said thie — “not 
one of the Duyals of P" 

“Of S———» Yes, sir,” said 
Mr. Duval, condescending to se: 
in prose, “these people have ‘laid 
hold of me, but I swear I have done 
nothing.” 














Good gracious !—why—I know 
your father, then! W hy, here's : 
pretty mistake! You can’t be one 

of these miscreants 2” 

« Thope not, sir,” said Mr. Duval; 
‘I’m an artist.” 

* Exactly, exactly! I remember 
now, All my people are gone mad, 
with their Naneys, and Jims, and 
scullery windows. Let’s hear no 
nore about it. The police shall 
‘cateh the raseals. I’m stiff and 
tired. They’ve knocked down 
Cramp, and got bowled over in 
return, some half-dozen of them, by 
this fine fellow. What’s your name? 
Weston, eh? and these women 
have been frightened to death, and 
they’ve laid hold of you, Mr. Duval, 
ior want of someone more likely. 
There »—disperse, all of you at the 
door, and get Miss Jane to give you 
something to drink. Now let’s have 
supper, and be thankful it’s no 
worse,” 

it is the close of ihe last act. The 
plot is over; and nothing left but 
the final grouping at the foot-lights, 
and parting speeches. Paterfamilias 
‘s gone to look after the carriage, 
and mamma is muffling the necks 
of young ones, with her back to the 
our and no one is listening. And 

, We hurry to an end. 

“Mark Weston slept that night at 
My. Harpar’s. It was a lucky 
evening for him. Nothing could 

sersuade the squire but that Mark’s 

and had been the means of liis 
safety. The county papers rang 
with, ‘Unparalleled outrage at the 
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residence of a Chickenborough 
Magistrate. Gallant conduct of a 
countryman.’ Mark was a nite 
lion. Mr. Harpa ar wante a man 
for his garden, and stable: VY irk 
was installed. He proved active 
and honest; and, as Se always d 
his tongue about the one eve! ful 
night of his life, he ever retained 
his credit, save with Miss pag a id 
Mr. Cramp, who had theirsuspic 

to the last. The affair itself ever 
remained a mystery, for the squire 
positively forbade the different and 
confused versions to be repeated. 
Gradually it became a thing of the 
past; every one concerned having 
an interest in keeping his own part 
a secret. 

Mr. Duval is a rising artist. anid 
flighty as ever. Mr. and Mrs. Joues 
are well known, and highly res- 
pected in their parish. Miss -Jane 
and Mr. Cramp still drink tly 
negus at the old kitchen fender. 
But the most favoured and 
dependent of the squire’s is Mark 
Weston, as happy, contented a te! 
low as any on earth. Nance 
Mrs. Weston. She threw Jim over- 
board from the date of Mar! 3 
arrival; and there are awhiole tribe 
of little Westors to fill the cotiaze 
Squire Harpar has built for them. 
And if any of my readers will call 
at the same, they will meet with a 
hearty welcome, and possibly hear 
over again tlhe true version of t] 
village mystery,—‘‘ How Muar 
Weston made his fort tune.” 
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PER ASPERA AD ASTRA: 


A TALE OF LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 


_-----— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MORNING. 


WueEn our hero awoke (for on this 
occasion we cannot praise him for 
for being an early riser), the sun 
was shining brightly on the case- 
ment, and spread its rays into 
the apartment. It was a noble 
and spacious chamber, the ceiling 
of which was ornamented by a mag- 
nificent cornice, representing the 
labours of Hercules. The walls 
were pannelled with dark oak, but 
that noble wood did not so abound 
inthis room as in the one before 
spoken of. Of the marks by which 
a nobleman’s chamber is usually 
cistinguised, few could be noticed 
except the admirable order with 
which everything was arranged. 
One thing alone was suflicient to 
give evidence of the former splen- 
dour of the court of Staelburg, 
namely, the beautifully carved 
chimney-piece. Itwasanelaborate 
work of art, representing the meet- 
ing of the Grecian chiefs on the 
‘Trojan plain, sculptured out of bril- 
liant and spotless marble, and, 
placed ina clear and good hght, 
the effect was mostimposing. Op- 


posite the window was a picture of 


the fall of Phaeton from his chariot, 
executed by Titian in that harmo- 
nious style of colouring so peculiar 
to himself. A spirited representa- 
tion of the death of Achilles hung 
onthe maght side of the door. On 
another side was a very exact 
resemblance of Staelburg rastle, 
taken by a wandering artist, in 
return ior the hospitality he ex- 
perienced tromone of the ancestors 
ofits present possessor. As we do 
hot profess to be well versed in 
antiquarian lore, we will not. pre- 
sunie to state whether the structure 
looked better in its ancient or 
modern state. 


Una book-shelf were eight or nine 


massive volumes, one of which was 
the family Bible, which, in defiance 
of pope and priest, had been atten- 
tively perused both by Staelburg 
and his ancesters; Others contained 
the origin andrules of certain sports, 
which, if not quite in accordance 
with the opinions of Strutt, at least 
were very satisfactory to the reader. 
Among them also were books of 
poetry and lght reading, Horace 
and ‘lasso, both of whom were 
favourite authors with the young 
Count. There was also in the 
apartment an object which, from 
being regarded with great interest 
to its owner, should not be over- 
looked. It was a large walnut- 
wood chest, clasped with bars of 
iron, and secured by a padlock of 
an orthodox size. It contained the 
archives of the family, as well as 
the muniments to the title of such 
of the young noble’s estates as 
remained in his hands. Certain 
other documents, probably “ only 
of use to the owner, ’ were deposited 
therein. And the whole chest was 
guarded with such an eye as one 
of those fabulous animals of old, 
yelept griffins, might be supposed 
to cast over the spot where his gold 
was secreted. But as Staelburg’s 
family (unlike that of our Celtic 
neighbours) could lay claim to no 
more remote antiquity than Adam, 
and, moreover, as many of his 
ancestors were of rather less degree 
than princes—such a chest as we 
have described was quite adequate 
for the purpose for which it was 
designed. 

He knew the human heart well 
who said, ‘* Heaviness may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the 
norning ;” and it is a fond and 
elegant conceit, that ministers 0 
cood take advantage of mau’s help- 



















































less state to bring virtuous and 
cheering thoughts to his mind. 
Staelburg arose in a more hopeful 
mood than that in which the 
previous night left him. 

By the assistance of his valet, 
Fritz, he was soon attired in a 
hunting-suit of green, with boots 
and other articles of costume in 
accordance. 

“A fine day for your sport, my 
lord!” said Frits, presuming to 
hazard something on the strength 
ot the cheerful countenance of his 
master. 

“Yes, Fritz; the prospect is 
cheering ; and I think that, if the 
wind be not too high, we may have 
sood sport.” 

‘Master Strausshelm told me 
vesterday of a place where some 
fine stags consorted.” 

* Where is it, Fritz?’ asked the 
young Count, with eagerness ; for 
he was a keen lover of that species 
of venery which seeks more after 
the amusement to be derived from 
the chase than the good venison 
obtainable by the death. 

** Do you know the place which 
the woodeutters eallthe* Thicket 7” 

* | know it well; many a good 
animal have Iroused from his covert 
there; it is exactly the spot where | 
should expect a good hart to lurk.” 

“To the right of that is a smaller 
coppice,” continued Fritz; ‘ and 
there, Strausshelm says, he tracked 
the slot of as fine a deer as the 
emperor could desire.” 

* Well, well; I will follow your 
advice,” said the young man. * But 
as I must have some attendant, and 
there is no one who knows the 
woods as well as yourself, do you 
therefore equip yourseif in a fitting 
costume to follow me.”’ 

The man bowed as he received 
this flattering eulogium, and with- 
drew to prepare his own toilet for 
the sport. Meanwhile the count 
of Siaelburg decended the stairs into 
the oak cliamber, where the good 
housewife Kaisa had prepared 
breakfast. Whilst he is thus plea- 
santly engaged, doing justice to the 
cood cheer, we will make a closer 
investigation into the interior of the 
mansion, unless our readers would 
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be particularly edified bya full, true. 
and particular account of the quan- 
tity of Westphalia ham and Rhenish 
wine which went the way of all ham 
and wine, to appease the appetite 
of the hungry noble. 

In the hall, which was spacious 
and elegant, immediately over the 
door ot the breakfast-room. was 
aflixed the head of a wolf, the leer of 
whose eye, as it gazed from the 
stulled pericranium on the sur- 
rounding objects, bespoke its pro- 
prietor to be possessed of a 
disposition more tormidable than 
amiable. The animal in question, 
after having its pastime in the 
adjoining forest, to the great terror 
of the population, had at length 
received a neexrcat regnoin the shape 
of a thrust from the hunting-spear 
of a former lord of the castle, whio, 
pluming himself on theextent of the 
teat,thenceforthassumedthe wolt’s- 
head as his crest. Around this relic 
of the defunct monster were sus- 
pended the antlered helms of many 
of the more peaceful denizens of the 
forest ; while the preserved skins 
of otters, slain in the adjacent river, 
formed a meet society to tlie 
remnants of these things gone by. 
Conteaux-de-chasse, spears for the 
boar and otter, were also arrang 
in a sportsman-like manner. W 
must not omit the * birding-piece ’ 
of the young noble, which, though 
considered the xe plus ultra otf gun 
manufacture of the period, was, 
between us and the reader, rather a 
clumsy fabrication. Throughout 
the whole castle there were 
abundant proofs of the wealth « 
splendour of its former proprict 
The large servant’s hall on ( 
mas-eve formerly contained 
many jovial retainers, and co} 
display as good ale and wine, as 
establishment in Germany ; | 
Staelburg thought of lis diminisli 
acres and scanty income, noty 
standing the change which 
latterly come over hiscircumstan 
he could not but say * Ichabod 
There vet remained alibi 
which was often frequente 
taining a number of books 
manuscript and printed, 
would have realised we «nC 
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what from any black-letter book- 
worm of the present day. 

By this time the breakfast was 
finished ; and our hero mounted 
on his horse, and, followed by Fritz, 
rode off in the direction of Hardfels 

Castle, determined, notwithstand- 
‘ng the remonstrances of Kaisa, to 
join the chase once more before his 
departure from Baden. Profiting by 
last night’s experience, he buckled 


m his trusty sword, and placed his 
primed, in his 


petronels, well 


holsters. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE HUNT, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
SrarLtpurG and his attendant, 
riding fast, were soon in the court- 
yard of the castle of Hardfels. 
Here their cars were greeted by the 
calls of grooms, the orders of 
masters, the neighing of horses, 
and baying of the hounds in the 
kennel ; and all appeared eager for 
the chase. Many of the rich 
ieighbours of Hardfels had come 
ni their sport, and were now 
artaking of a suitable repast in 
the hall. Hardfels himself was too 
much engaged in diplomatic busi- 
ness to devote much time to amuse- 
ments; but he knew the advan- 
tage of promoting unity amongst 
his neighbours, and conciliating 
their good-will, and therefore en- 
couraged his son in all matters 
which might lead to so desi- 
rable an end. Staelburg did not 
make of the banquetting 
party, but instantly sought out 
Wiliiam, who was actively em- 


one 


ployed in seeing to the welfare of 


the steeds, as well as of the riders, 
and communicated to him the 
events of the last evening. 
“Tt is ver y strange !”’ said Wil- 
Jam, when Staelburg had finished 
speaking; * but I presume they 
nerely intended to rob you. 
‘I think not, William,” rejoined 
Stae lburg. “ My opinion is, their 
im was more than that. It was 
my life that they wanted.” 
“Indeed!” said the 
<urprise. 
‘7, 
Count. “J 


other, in 


continued the young 
repeat, it was for my 
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life they attacked me; and had it 
not been for our friend Albrecht I 
should not be here to address you.’ 

“Think you so? What benefit 
would your death be to them 2’ 

“T think I can fathom the plot. 
If Lam not greatly mistaken, the 
Count and Baron of Wiirmer are 
the conspirators. 

‘* Assuming such to be the ease, 
Iam at a loss to discover what 
their motive can be. It cannot be 
your possessions, since they bear no 
relationship to you; nor, indeed, 
by the doctrine of escheat, by which 
they have defrauded so many, for 
vou have an heir in your uncle at 
Leipsie.” 

‘I am happy to say no relation- 
ship exists between us. But it is 
not my wealth they seck: they 
have greater views than that: their 
object, probably, is to obtain pos- 
session of your father’s property. 

‘ How!” exclaimed William, in 
surprise. ‘* In what manner could 
your death put them in possession 
of my father’s estates, to the detri- 
ment of myself and sister ?’ 

‘Do you not see, William, by 
my death the Baron of Wiirmer 
would gain your sister’s hand with- 
out much trouble ; ; for he has your 
father’s consent ?” 

‘But not mine!” said the heir 
of Hardfels, impetuously. ‘“ Bertha’s 
brother will never allow her to 
marry a man she cannot find it in 
her heart to love,—the Baron of 
Hardfels, the Count and Baron of 
Wirmer, notwithstanding.” 

* Nay, William,” said Staelburg; 
“neither your sister nor father 
shall suffer any wrong, while I have 
an arm to prevent or ayenge an 
insult. But if Wiirmer gains your 
sister’s hand, your f father must, a3 
a matter of course, give her a 
dowry ; ; and being wealthy, as he 
is, he will doubtless bestow upon 
her one worthy of a princess. 

“My father must be the victim 
of some diabolical plot, that he 
thus disposes of his daughter’s 
hand, his own possessions, and the 
happiness of us all, so madly,” 
said William. 

‘Perhaps so,” said Staelburg, 
seriously, but with great composure. 











*- But toour subject. These ruflians 
have once tried to take my 1 
hey have been foiled, with some 
to themselves. Revenge they 

endeavour to have; the 
attempts may be tardy, but, depend 

upon it, they will make at least one 
ere attack on me.” 

* Think you they may obtain 
intel ligence of to-day’s hunt. and 
take advantage of it to their 
schemes into execution ?” od 
William. 

* Should such be 
have something here,” replied the 
young Count, pointing to the 
whistle before mentioned, ‘from 
which I hope to obtain assistance, 
if needed. It was given me by 
Albrecht, after last night’s occur- 
renee.” 

An inspection of the article in 
question, aud an explanation of its 
use, dispelled William of Hardfels’ 
fears for lis friend’s safety. Apolo- 
vising for the necessity of breaking 
off the subject, the young heir of 
Hardfels returned to the refre sh- 
ment-room, tojoin the guests ther 
assembled. As the Baron was at 
that time absent at Baden-Baden 
on business of importance, al! 
detailswere committed to William : 
and none of the numerous sportsmen 
had any fault tofind with theyoung 
man’s hospitality. Of all sports 
none can compete with hunting, as 
a means of producing harmony and 
good feeling among the sons of 
Adam. Persons having the beaut . 
tul scenery, the fresh air, and s 
exciting a ‘sport in common, ¢ mui 
be actuated with any very unplea 
sant feelings towards each other. 

The repast was broken off by 
the entrance of one of the hunts- 
men, who announced that every- 
thing was now in readiness. The 
summons was gladly obeyed; and 
each son of Nimrod was soon in 
the courtyard, where such a jing- 
ling of stirrups, &c. was heard as 
would baffle all attempt at descrip- 
tion. 

As the joyous cavalcade pro- 
ceeded to the woodlands, it was 
augmented by the arrival of other 
sportsmen who,either from modesty 
or lack of time, had been pre- 
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distance from each other, the mys- 
terious strangers to whom we 
alluded, and whose good steeds 
enabled them to maintain a respect- 
able position. Enlivened by the 
chase, Staelburg and his friend 
William, regardless of dangers 
from numerous precipices, quag- 
mires, &c., dashed on. The agile 
barb of the former seemed to know 
of no fatigue, and to be fully in- 
spired by its master’s ardour. The 
stag was indeed a noble beast, and 
a spirited chase did he lead across 
a close country, with but few 
checks. 

William,” said Staelburg to 
his bosom friend, **what is your 
opinion of our companions? ‘They 
appear to regard our movements 
with some attention; and do you 
not mark their whispers when they 
approach each other? Think you 
they meditate aught of ill against 
us ?” 

“| know not, Staelburg,”’ replied 
the other. ‘But I should think 
this was too deep a game to be 
played by Rutfo; and no one else 
but his patrons, the Wiirmers, 
could wish you any ill. We had 
better look to our weapons.” 

So saying, William and his com- 
panions took every precaution to 
ensure the utility of their arms. 
While thus engaged, one of the 
party before mentioned, urging his 
horse violently forwards, succeeded 
in passing them, gazing intently on 
Staelburg ; and the latter thought 
he could recognise in his counte: 
nance some resemblance to one of 
his assailants on the previous night. 
He also saw, or fancied he saw, the 
stranger fix his eyes attentively on 
the silver whistle which he wore. 
These reflections were reserved to 
himself; for the mind of William 
Wis too much occupied with the 
danger by which Staelburg was 
threatened by the offended Baron 
of Hardtels, to pay much heed to 
anything else. 

“My dear Augustus,” said he, 
*‘let me ask you what answer you 
will make to my father to-morrow 
respecting your love for Bertha ¥” 

“1 again repeat. William,” re- 
plied Staelburg, rather curtly, “I 


will not yield up my claim to 
Bertha’s hand, unless she herself 
wish it; and no earthly power shall 
compel me so to do.” 

“Then,” replied Wiliiam, his 
sympathy for his friend preventing 
him noticing the tone of the last 
speech, ‘‘ Bertha will never require 
you so to act. Still I grieve for the 
effects of my father’s anger on you 
both. You know he is not aceus- 
tomed to be thwarted, and you are 
well aware of his inflexibility.” 

“*Too true—too true, William !” 
replied the other. ‘ But see, the 
stag is almost overcome; hasten, 
or he may disable some of the 
dogs.” 

They put their horses to the top 
of their speed, and soon reached 
the spot where the stag stood at 
bay. One stroke from Staeiburg’s 
dagger put an end to his existence ; 
and his horn sounded the death- 
mote of the noble animal. 

The strangers, who had kept 
almost close to each other, now 
rode up, and in a scientific manner 
began to enclose Staelburg and his 
three companions. Their motive, 
before conjectured, was quickly 
discovered; and a moment served 
to put the little band in a posture 
of defence. The foremost of the 
gang, who seemed to possess some 
authority over the rest, thinking 
any further deception unnecessary, 
advanced a little from his asso- 
ciates, and offered to spare the 
lives of the others, provided the 
Count of Staelburg were delivered 
into his hands. An indignant nega- 
tive from William testified his ab- 
horrence of such a treacherous pro- 
ceeding. Nothing disconcerted by 
this answer, the ruflian, in whom 
the reader may recognise the licu- 
tenant of Ruifo’s band, proceeded 
to describe, in ready terms, the 
utter fruitlessness of resistance, 
and the advantages which would 
ensue from the adoption of his plan. 
Staclburg, observing the jeopardy 
to which his companions might be 
exposed from a rejection of the 
bravo’s offer, counselled his friend 
(in the French language) if he mis- 
trusted their ability to defend them- 
selves, not to hesitate a moment 12 











complying with the demands they 
had heard. 

‘Gallant Staelburg !” exclaimed 
William, in a tone of the highest 
admiration, “such counsel well 
becomes you; but to accept it 
would stamp my name with an 
eternal blot. You know my career 
in arms 1s now beginning; and I 
trust my first exploit may be some- 
thing nobler than to deliver my 
dearest friend to the dagger of the 
assassin. i 

It is said that no man is a hero 
to his valet; but both Fritz and 
Karl had too good an opinion of 
their lords to consider them less 
than heroes. They were, there- 
fore, quite ready to hazard all in 
their cause. 

Rapidly whirling his sword over 
his head, William, ably seconded 
by his companions, prepared to cut 
his way through his opponents. 
The deep voice of the first speaker 
was heard above the clatter of the 
steel, exclaiming, ‘ Hare-brained 
youths, submit! I have sworn to 
take him; nor will I be baulked.” 

Staelburg,whohad beenanxiously 
watching an opportunity, now pro- 
duced his whistle, and blew three 
shrill notes. The bandits, who 
seemed perfectly aware of the con- 
sequences which would ensue, 
eagerly beset the small party, and 
many lusty blows were dealt on 
either side. The robbers, although 
superior in numbers, failed to 
destroy the little band, or, what 
they more ardently desired, to 
capture the young Count. Stael- 
burg was actively engaged with 
three brigands (on one of whom 
he had bestowed “a goodly wound,” 
as a token of affection), who seemed 
bent on pulling him from his horse, 
When a savage yell of triumph 
broke in upon his ears: Suddenly 
extricating himself from his im- 
mediate assailants, our hero beheld 
his faithful Fritz weltering in his 
blood. Madly rushing in that 
direction, he dealt at the author of 
his fall one avenging stroke; the 
ruffian, cleft to the skull, dropped 
from his horse. When matters 
come to the worst, they begin to 
amend; and a momentary glance 
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around assured Staelburg that 
assistance was at hand. But he 
was sorely disappointed to find 
that the approac ing band, some 
twelve in number, belonged to the 
mercenary Ruffo. Although his 
hope of suecour was vain, his 
exertions by no means abated: on 
the contrary, despair inspired him 
with fresh ardour, and his efforts 
to free himself and his companions 
from their enemies were almost 
supernatural. The ruftians, pleased 
at the prospect of speedy assistance, 
fought with great vigour, and in all 
probability the affray would have 
had a speedy termination, had not 
an unexpected event occurred. 
While Staelburg was gallantly 
facing two opponents, a_ bullet 
from a musquetoon whistled close 
by his ear, and pierced the brain + 
one miscreant, who was endeavour- 
ing to deal a blow behind. A 
sudden gleam of hope tlashed acros- 
the minds of the beleaguered, a: 
they heard the terror-inspiring war- 
shout of Albrecht. 

‘Now, our Lady be praised !”’ 
exclaimed our hero to William. 
* Here comes Albrecht! We are 
saved !” 

“ Not yet, young man,” replied 
Ruffo’s deputy, as he dealt at Stael- 
burg a blow which would have 
unquestionably proved fatal, ha 
it not been dexterously warded 
while the return stroke, glancin 
upon the rutlian’s blade, near 
severed the neck of lus steed. ly 
other assailants, perceiving the re- 
inforceement Albrecht was bringin 
against them, made an order 
retreat, undercover of theadvancin 
body of their companions. sta 
burg and his comrades turned trom 
the spot where each had be 
engaged, to the place where 
poor Fritz, in a swoon from loss 
blood. Each dismounted, 
endeavoured to restore the sutler 
to consciousness; but the exten’ 
the wound admitted of no hope 
recovery. While employed at 
charitable otlice, they were start 
by the appearance of Albrecht, 
brought a supply of water to D 
his temples. ye 
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outlaw, with a kindness of heart 
which familarity with scenes of 
bloodshed had failed to extinguish. 
‘* His time on earth will be short ; 
but undo his vest, and give him 
more air.” 

Albrecht’s advice was beneficial, 
and a heavy sigh showed that the 
wounded man still lived. 

“ My faithful Fritz !” said Stael- 
burg; “I sincerely trust your zeal 
for me will not prove fatal to your- 
self. Medical assistance will soon 
arrive, and inform me better of 
your injury.” 

‘Oh, my lord!” said Fritz, in a 
weak voice, striving to conceal his 
agony from his affectionate master, 
‘do not concern yourself on my 
account. I assure you I do not feel 
the pain which my appearance may 
lead you to suppose.” 

‘Drink some of this—it will 
revive you,” said Albrecht, passing 
him the brandy-flask, which was of 
creat service to him in the mul- 
titudinous enterprises in which his 
2dventurous spirit prompted him to 
engage. The wounded man accepted 
the proffered flask and partook 
moderately of its contents; after 
which he appeared slightly revived. 
Albrecht next with the assistance of 
ot his followers constructed a litter, 
on which Fritz was placed, and 
conveyed to Staelburg Castle. 
William, leaving the hounds and 
deer, which the good training of the 
former had prevented them from 
mangling, to the care of one of the 
attendants, who had since come up, 
rode with the utmost despatch to 
procure the assistance of Father 
Clement and Master Haust, the 
leech. Both lost not a moment, 
but, having provided themselves 
with Missal, Breviary, and instru- 
ments, hastened totheir destination. 

Surgical skill, unfortunately, was 
ofno avail. But the good monk 
received the confession, and did all 
that lay in his power to soothe the 
conscience of a dying man, after the 
rites of the Romish Church, which 
was the creed of the penitent. Poor 
Fritz did not long survive the ad- 
minstration of the sacrament of 
extreme unction ; and after witness- 
ing his last breath, the priest and 
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surgeon retired from the scene of 
death, leaving our hero to regret the 
lossof as devoted an adherent as any 
/fineas could have wished. 

Soon after their departure Stael. 
berg discovered, to his surprise, 
that Albrecht’s present, the silver 
whistle, was missing. The pertina- 
city of his assailants left him no 
room for doubt that its possession 
had been one of their objects, and 
sad at heart both at the contem- 
plation of the present and future, 
the count retired to rest. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE EXILE. 

Earty on the morrow, Staelburg 
mounted his horse, and rode lei- 
surely in the direction of Hardfels 
Castle, hoping on his way to obtain 
some tidings of his friend Albrecht, 
to whom he might communicate 
the loss which had befallen him. 
On his arrival at his destination, 
the gate was speedily opened, and 
he was forthwith ushered into an 
apartment, where he found the 
Lord of Hardfels awaiting him. 
The greetings between them were 
necessarily short and formal, and 
the Baron was the first to enter 
upon the all-engrossing topic of 
their thoughts. 

‘I venture to hope, young sir,” 
said he, ‘that, on calmer reflec- 
tion, you will admit of my right to 
dispose of the hand of my daugliter 
in such manner as may seem rea- 
sonable to myself.” 

‘‘Assuredly, sir, when the con- 
sent of your daughter accompanies 
the disposition you may be pleased 
to make. Without such consent, 
I cannot recognise your right,’ 
added Staelberg. 

‘My daughter has been schooled 
with a stricter regard to parental 
duty than to remain long in disobe- 
dience to my injunctions. Doubt- 
Jess, when she perceives that I am 
prepared to enforce, as well as 
enjoin, submission to my wishes, 
her sense of right will prevail over 
any temporary passion; and sue 
will receive the Baron of Wiurmer s 
addresses in a proper and becoming 
spirit.” 

























































“Exeuse my freedom, sir, in 
suggesting that perchance you 
would fall into a deeper error by 
enforcing, than she by refusing, 
obedience to your wishes. Can 
you,” continued he, in a serious 
tone, “so lightly treat the affec- 
tions of your daughter as to con- 
sider a well-founded attachment 
fleeting and romantic. No, Baron 
of Hardfels; I will never believe 
that your noble nature has been so 
tainted with the spirit of court 
intrigue as to preter your own 
interest, or even the exercise of 
your will, to the happiness of a 
daughter.” 

In the place of the violent indig- 
nation which this appeal was ealeu- 
lated to produce from the haughty 
Baron, a deep sigh burst from 
him, and his m manly and muscular 
frame trembled with the depth of 
his emotion. Recovering himself 
with a strong effort, he replied, in 

« tone of assumed carelessness : 

‘You have spoken much of 
truth, young man, not unmixed 
with boyish extravagance. But, in 
consideration of the circumstances 
of the case, | pardon your freedom. 
When you have attained my age, 

you will know better how to re- 
spect a father’s feelings. Enough 
of this trifling. I await your 
answer to the statement I lately 
made to you. I cannot but hope 
you are prepared to acquiesce in 
my views; in which ease,’ con- 
tinued the Baron, with more of 
kindness in his tone than was his 
wont, “let me assure you, that 
you will find no truer or more 
devoted friend than myself!” 

“To thank you, Baron of Hard- 
fels. I have given the matter the 
full consideration its importance 
deserves; but I am at a loss to 
find any. justification for the un- 
knightly ‘surrender of a_ loving 
heart. “You have my decision.” 

With a desperate effort to re- 
tain his composure, which, ade ‘pt 
as he was in the art of self-con- 
trol, he could searcely accomplish, 
Hardtels replied : 

* For your own sake, Staelberg 
I creatly regret the determin: ation 
you have come to. With a view 
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to prove to you that I am actuated 
by no revengeful feelings, | wil 
make a final a ppeal to you. Her 
said he, elied Ing two rolls of 


parchment, are documents for your 


choice: the one seeures to 
many a broad acre on ter ns 
once honourable and sim) ple; t 
the other consigns you to an ig 
minious exile from your nativ 
land. I cannot conceal the } rt 
with which your choice of t! 
former would inspire me.”’ 

Searcely had he concluded these 
words, when his auditor snate! 
with frantic eagerness from his 
hand the document dooming hii: 
self to banishment, adding; * |}: 
tween selfish interest and dut 
there can be no hesitation. Agai 
I state, my decision is made.”’ 

So saying, Staelburg commenced 
a perusal of the document he had 
chosen with such precipitation. ‘ 
began with an affectionate address 
from the Margrave to his we'!! 
beloved the Count of Staelbury 
and proceeded, after citing a nun 
ber of reasons. The Sovercig 
thereunto movingly admonishin Ig 
him to quit and leave, at the e | 
piration of three days, all an 
every the territories of the Mar- 
grave, during his will and pleasur 
‘he missive was written on parcli- 
ment by a skilful penman, an 
bore the privy-seal of the Mar 
orave. 
You now know your fat 
Count of Staelberg,” said the Bar 
of Hardfels. ‘At my persone 
solicitation, the Margrave was in 
duced to forego his claims to y 
estates during yourabsence. Shou 
you at any time fee! pri vil 
recant your decision of to-day 
good offices shall not be wan 
on your behalf.” _ 

Staelburg, whose head had fall 
on his breast. as he contemplate 
the ruin of his prospects, rous 
himself to make a haughty reply 
but he wonderingly forbore wih 
he observed that tue skiltul 
tician and inflexible man, who 
SU} ppose rd to possess nerves of 


was struggling ¢ vainly to sti 
Searcely, however 
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emotion. | 
a minute elapsed when, rising 
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dignity, the Baron answered, with 
a voice which toan unpractised car 
would betray no traces of violent 
agitation : ‘The object of our in- 
terview being thus attained, let us 
not farther protract a conference 
which appears productive of pain 
to both of us.” 

Extending his hand to the young 
Count, as he prepared to leave the 
apartment, he added: ** We part 
not in anger.” 

Staelburg accepted his hand, and 
almost mechanically asked, ‘“ And 
what of Bertha?” 

‘* Be merciful and brief. Well 
will it be for both when all com- 
munication between you ceases.” 

Unyielding as destiny, the Baron 
strode out of the apartment, and 
ere the echo of his footfall had 
died away, Karl entered to usher 
the lover apparently for the last 
time into the presence of his 
mistress. 

It would be wearying to chro- 
nicle the vows interchanged by the 
Count and his betrothed. The 
story is old,—very old; why is 
it that the Laureate sings— 


“Who loved and suffered countless ills.” 


Are love and suffering constantly 
allied ? 

What could the lovers talk of 
but themselves 2 What could they 
tell of the future, what plans and 
what hopes could it suggest to 
them. 

The interview was not a long 
one; on its termination both the 
Baron and his son accompanied 
Staelburg to the portal of the 
castle, The former broke silence 
by saying : 


‘Your property will not be un- 
eared for. I may also inform you 
that any draft you may think pro- 
per to draw on me will be readily 
honoured by the leading merchants 
to whom I am known, wherever 
you may be. Let me counsel you, 
however, to reveal to none your 
destination, lest your steps should 
be tracked by those whose com- 
pany you like not.” 

Staelburg, who was quite at a 
loss to account for the occasional 
outbursts of feeling which con- 
trasted so strangely with some of 
the remarks and acts of the Baron, 
hastened to assure him that he 
questioned neither the integrity nor 
the ability of the Baron. 

By this time the two had reached 
the gate of the castle, where our 
hero’s steed was awaiting him. 

‘* Fare thee well, misguided 
young man!” was the last speech 
of Hardfels. ‘ Harsh and un- 
justifiable though my behaviour 
may seem at present, I repeat it, 
the time may come, though in all 
probability my eyes will then be 
ciosed in death, in which you will 
confess that I have sought, as far 
as my fallible judgment will allow 
me, to promote your real good.” 

‘* Fare thee well, sir! May 
Heaven pardon you wherein you 
have acted wrongly, and richly re- 
ward whatever good may underlie a 
scheme which certainly presents so 
forbidding an exterior !”’ 

“Whither away, dear Augus- 
tus,’ asked his friend, with an 
affectation of cheerfulness, as the 
departure of the Baron left them 
alone. 
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It was now dinner time, and our 
two friends sat down to table; and 
we must say that the chairman had 
not exaggerated as to the good 
cheer placed before them. It con- 
sisted of fried soles with appurten- 
ances, a splendid leg of mutton and 
sirloin of beef, done to a turn, new 
potatoes (it was in the month of 
June) two bushels of peas, cauli- 
flowers, delicious cherry and rasp- 
berry pie, the whole ‘ topped up’ 
with fine old Cheshire cheese, fresh 
butter, and celery. Was not that 
a dinner for aking—far less a prince 
and those of gentle blood ? It would 
be useless to say how this repast 
was enjoyed and devoured; for be 
it known that this kind of con- 
finement seems rather to increase 
than destroy the appetite. 

As these two friends sat after 
this repast, enjoying their cigars, 
Mr. Moss took the opportunity of 
observing ‘‘ But, my dear colonel,” 
(you see they have become very 
intimate by this time), ‘‘ you have 
given me but a sorry account of 
our companions in misfortune, for 
hitherto you have depicted nothing 
but rascality, intemperance, and 
profligacy ; for the sake of human 
nature I should be relieved to hear 
something of the troubles—the una- 
voidable troubles I mean,—by which 
some of us have found an asylum 
here. Surely there must be some 
redeeming point, something to de- 
mand our sympathy and commiser- 
ation, in so wide a field~of observa- 
tion.” 

‘‘No doubt, my dear friend,” 
returned the colonel, ‘‘no doubt 
there are many cases which deserve 
our sympathy ; and I will introduce 
you to one who has more charitable 
notions of the world than myself, 
and upon whose veracity you may 
rely ; but as I have no inclination 
to indulge in melancholy reflections, 


you must excuse my not entering 
into those details, many of which 
would harrow up the soul of Dio- 
genes lumself. If vou are in that 
morbid, sentimental frame of mind 
requiring the aid of romance to 
appease it, you shall doubtless be 
gratified; that is after Z have en- 
lightened you sufticiently with my, 
descriptions of character. I wil! 
hand you over to our long friend 
opposite, who, you willobserve, do: 
everything mechanically ; he ap 
pears to be devoured by a sensitive 
ness too delicate for the intercourse 
of this little community of ours : 
but nevertheless he is a slirew 
observer, and my opinion is, thia 
some day we shall see ourselves in 
print, for he is continually making 
notes. There can be no question 
but that he feels disgusted with the 
vulgar ribaldry continually heard, 
and feels a great desire to ente! 
into a severe and well-merited cast: 
gation of those senseless persons 
who really seem to enjoy what 
other ears is a protanation and a 
sin.” 

‘Buta truce to this lachrym 
discussion—you shall be sati 
In the meantime, | really wv 
troduce one other of our doubt! 
chums to your notice ; and I cann 
do betterthan begin withthat squa) 
looking person, standing with | 
back to the fire. You see, he ju 
reaches to the elbow of one of th 
of ‘gentle blood,’ to whom he 1s 
decided tuft-hunter. He aitlec' 
the beard and moustache, carrots 
though they be. Well, he is fr 
the Emerald Isle; a pervert, and, ¢ 
arriving in this happy countr 
turned Protestant, to the no sma 
joy of our clerical establishine 
Of course, he was patronised 
petted, and, in fact, lionised. 
was the delight of the pbarisees 
Manchester, that they procured 
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chapel for their adopted child, 
wherein he ofliciated, to the entire 
satisfaction and delectation of his 
patrons. He is certainly gifted 
with oratory, declamation, and a 
knowledge of Scripture _ history. 
1 need not say that he was of the 
High Church party. Well, for some 
mouths, everything went smoothly 
on, although one or two observant 
people fancied they saw rather more 
attention than politeness required, 
io some of the ladies of hisincreasing 
flock. However, nothing could be 
‘nid to his charge on ¢h?s account. 
But, one fine summer morning, the 
xood city of Manchesterwasaroused 
from its apathetie slumbers, by the 
astounding intelligence that their 
little amiable pet was in the custody 
of the police, for a scandalous out- 
rage upon a little girl, in the chancel 
of the chapel! Who would believe 
such atrumped-up story? It was 
found, however, to be true in the 
letter, but not in the law of the case. 
As a matter of course, there were 
partisans, pro and con, but the cons 
had it, and he was suspended from 
His poor wife, 


all clerical duty. 
an Lrish lady, was so heart-broken, 
that she solaced her grief in the 
bottle, and is, to this day, a con- 


firmed toper. Our punchy friend, 
with a mendacity truly his own, 
endeavoured to bluster himself out 
of this serious charge ; and, in order 
to “clear his character,” brought 
an action for libel against the news- 
paper which had reported, and 
commented on this outrage upon 
morality. In this stupid resolution 
he failed: before the law courts 
his antecedents were brought forth, 
together with substantial evidence 
to show that, from a similar cause, 
he was compelled to leave the land 
of his birth!” 

After this exposure, he could not, 
and dared not show his face in 
Manchester, so he levanted to Lon- 
don, adding another to that class of 
scoundrels, so rife in every city. 
Here he commenced author, and 
added to his dignity that of doctor, 
with a Ph. after it. To this title he 
Is as much entitled as you or L[. 
He, however, turned his gift of 
Speeca ito patronising the Free- 


masons, on which body he is con. 
tinually passing high and flowery 
encomiums—and in gratitude he 
ought to do so—for every member, 
foolish or weak enough to be angled 
for, made greedy bites, and our 
doctor lived upon the harvest he 
had sown broadeast. You inquire 
how so respectable a body as the 
Freemasons could be so deceived. 
My dear friend, they have not yet 
found out their mistake. But here 
he is. Enough of him; so we must 
be prepared to ascend to our cham- 
bers, for it is ten o’clock. 

The wards below have been 
vacated, and the dormitories are 
animated, so to speak, with animal 
lite. It is then that ingenuity 
attempts a foray upon the rules to 
be observed. You could not fancy 
that these men had associated to- 
gether all day; you would rather 
imagine that, atier an estrangement 
of some years, they had met for the 
first time, so various are the dis- 
courses and observations. There 
appears no desire to hurry to bed. 
although the gas will be turned off 
at halt-past ten o’clock. They still 
loiter about, some singing, some 
reciting, but all laughing at some 
piquant jest or witticism. You may 
hear some real good duets and solos; 
but, unfortunately, the whole as- 
sembly wi// join in an uproarous 
chorus, sufficiently loud to wake the 
seven sleepers. This Babel-like 
confusion sometimes continues half 
the night, to the no small annoyance 
of the more peaceably disposed. 
Tiredout by this exertion, eachseeks 
jis bunk; and, ere long,is merci- 
fully relieved from sad reflection 
by the sombre veil of Morpheus. 

Each individual has a separate 
bed, enclosed on three sides by 4 
galvanised iron partition; the bed- 
stead is iron; the clothing clean. 
plenty and good ; the wash-basin 13 
iron, in fact, most of the things 1n 
use are of that material. This kind 
of apartment is called a bunk, and 
is sacred to each person. The doors 
from the dormitories are opened at 
six p.m., and anyone so disposed, 
may, by rising early, enjoy a walk, 
and concentrate his ideas before the 
bustle of the day begins. 

















We have already given a feeble 
description of the events and em- 
ployment of one day. which may 
be taken as a fair sample of every- 
day life, varying but little, and that 
only by a change in the victualling, 
and perhaps an addition of some 
neophite aspiring to the honour of 
knighthood. So that a repetition 
of this portion is spared the reader. 

The first question put to Mr. 
Moss by the facetious colonel, was, 
“Well, how did you enjoy your 
rest?” 

A shrug of the shoulders, and a 
crimace, was the only reply—think- 
ing it wise not to allude to the up- 
voar of the preceding night. 

‘Any gent want the barber ?’’ is 
is uttered by a small, shrill voice, 
as a thin, spare man enters the 
ward. A general rush is made to 
be the first to receive the shave 
and curl for the day. You might 
be astonished to observe the dan- 
dified disposition of the greater 
part of the company. Some expend 
a considerable sum in this adorn- 
ment of their person, to the no 
small advantage of tls tonsor, an 
importation from the West End, to 
whom the sole privilege of attend- 
ing upon the knights is extended. 
lt was laughable to see those who 
it was doubtful if they had ever 
used a brush before, insist upon 
their hair being oiled and curled in 
the highest style of art. 

‘‘ Now for a stroll, Moss,” ex- 
claimed the colonel, throwing down 
the Times, which he had been read- 
ing; ‘*and I will finish my bio- 
graphical sketches.” 

In one of the yards they found a 


man, the exact personification of 


the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, 
with this difference, the apothecary 
was tall, and this present subject is 
short. 

“That man,” said the colonel, 
‘is an empiric of the first water, 
an adventurer of no mean aspira- 
tions; and has by some means or 
other found some confiding idiot, 
whose misplaced confidence is ap- 
parent by the appearance of the 
individual in our society. How he 
was “dragged up,’ excuse the vul- 


gar expression, no one knows fora 
19 
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certainty: but an over-anxiety to 
appear what he is not, excited the 
eurlosity of some of our acquaint- 
ances, the result of which is that 
vou cannot mistake him for a gen- 
tleman, although he has the ont- 


rageous impudence to call himself 


a medical man! The fact is, he 
was shop-boy to a dentist and 


cupper, and, after a time. being of 


an aspiring mind, he left his place, 
set up for himself, married a pub- 
liean’s daughter, and commenced 
practice. You must, however, bear 
in mind that this took place many 
years ago, when professional men 
were not so highly edueated as at the 
present day. The struggles of this 


juvenile pair had now commenced, 


and in avery short time they were 
compelled to quit the domicile 
wherein they had hoped to gain a 
living. and this they did, forgetting 
that their landlord had som> claim 
upon them for rent overdue. W>: 
will pass over the many vViciss'- 
tudes they encountered; but for 
eleven years of their married life. 
they had flitted, as the Seoteh 
people say, just forty-four times. 
7.€., once a quarter ! He then 
turned up to the astonishment of 1 
good many, the statute of limita 
tions favouring this move. and | 
was found keeping the tan of 
hotel in the City, and employed 

a fag at one of the London hos 
pitals. Neither of these bert! 
answering his expectations, |) 
roving disposition eame agar 
strongly unon him, and from bot 
he levanted. taking with him about 
forty pounds belonging to a clu! 
held at his tap. For some year 
he was in obseurity, living Heavy 
knows how. His fertile genius 
however, brought him to a sub 
urban locality as a full-blown snr- 
geon; andif yon looked into a dire 
tory, vou would find his nam 
with the initials R.N., F.L.S. 
after it. The two first are indica- 
tive enough, although the seamp 
was never in the navy in his lif 
the other initials may mean a grea! 
deal, but nothing definite. 

But I cannot give you a bet! 
illustration of this man than 
ownexplanations. One impud 
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fellow drew him out under such a 
guise of friendship, that the fellow, 
fool as well as knave, said, ‘‘ Well 
I did not pass the College of Sur- 
geons, but I availed myself of the 
act of 1815, which exempts all 
persons practising before that act 
came into operation, and thus you 
see Iam a surgeon.” ‘ Well, my 
dear fellow, did you qualify your- 
self by hospital practice and the 
like?’ “ Not exactly.” “No! then 
you are not qualified. I should 
think.” The response was a know- 
ing wink, conveying more than 
words. ‘“ Well, but how about the 
R.N.,—what rank might you have 
held in the navy?’ ‘Ah you are 
inquisitive I see. I went out ina 
whaler.” Our inquisitive friend 
laughed outright, but said, “‘ In my 
simplicity Lask those idle questions, 
merely, you know, to pass the time. 
Well I have seen a good deal, but 
I am not very old you see; how 
old might you be?” ‘ Why,” 
returned our quack, “I was just 
sixty-two last birthday.” 

‘“‘Indeed! just let us see how 
old you were in 1815. This you 
know is 1862, you were born, 
therefore, in 1800, so that it is 
quite clear you were just fifteen 
years old when you began to prac- 
tise! what a precocious young cub 
you must have been! you really 
must be a remarkably clever man. 
But, 1 say, how about the other 
initials after your name ?” 

“Qh! you mean the F.L.C.. 
that means Fellow of the ‘ological 
‘clety !” 

‘Indeed! with a prolonged em- 
phasis uponthe word—indeed! your 
orthography seems to be unique; 
I have always been taught to spell 
society with an s and call the word 
society and not ‘ciety: but I suppose 
Tama great dunce, and know no 
better.” 

‘No, no—don't say that; but 
remember spelling forty years ago 
Was not as it is now.” 

The questioner cowd hold out 
no longer; the fellow’s impudence 
eontounded him ; and he exclaimed 
, Why, you _are nothing but a 
a—d, tarnation impostor!’ He 
turned upon his heel with con- 


tempt in his look and indignation 
in his mind. The fellow had not 
feeling and sense enough to resent 
this downright insult, but with the 
greatest good humour joined in 
the laugh against himself. He is 
eee object, and I despise 
1m.” 

With a great degree of modest 
diffidence, Jonathan Moss said, 
‘Well, my good colonel, as you 
seem to know the pursuits and 
characters of this community, and 
as you must have seen much life 
and service, it would gratify me 
much if you would kindly give me 
some information as to how you 
became an inmate of our present 
abode.”’ 

‘* In other words,” good humour- 
edly returned the colonel, “you 
think I ought, in justice to the 
others, to give some true and par- 
ticular account of myself. This 
I should have done before, only, 
you must have observed, that merit 
is always modest, and when a man 
speaks of himself he ought not to 
be an egotist or a false speaker. 
I am not, however, going to give 
you a dying-speech confession of 
my ‘life, character, and behaviour,” 
as they say in Seven Dials; but I 
have not the least objection to 
state that I was born and bred a 
gentleman ; of that I think there 
can be no mistake. Nor am I a 
self-made officer, for I have fought 
my way up to my present rank 
with some eclat and have under- 
gone severe and arduous trials, 
doing some little for the honour 
and renown of my country. I have 
endured the freezing colds of 
Canada, and the extremes of heat 
in Madras ; I have encountered the 
wiley Indian mutineers and the 
pacific slaves of our West Indian 
Archipelago; and without vanity I 
may say that in the Crimea I won 
laurels, a medal with four clasps, 
and was honourably mentioned in 
despatches. So far I have always 
sought for, deserved, and received 
the good-will and friendship of my 
superiors and subordinates; and 
although, in my present position 
(this is my second appearance in 
this character) I have nothing to 





reprove myself with, unless it be 
an infirmity of purpose, and per- 
haps a foolish desire to befriend 
the unfortunate. It is this feeling 
that sustains my animation, and I 
don’t think anyone will accuse me 
of being a melancholy companion. 
As to how I came here you will 
learn that I was never what the 
world calls a careful man. I have 
ample means, in addition to prize 
money ; and, perhaps you will be 
surprised to hear that I am at this 
moment a solvent man, though 
your boon. companion. Having 
been placed on half-pay, my time 
hung heavily upon my hands ; and 
like many other idle men, I took 
to the turf, not a very prudent 
resolve, you will say, but that can- 
not be helped my ignorance in 
this particular created and received 
its punishment, for I have lost 
heavily, but not dishonourably. Of 
course, you know all about what are 
called debts of honour, therefore I 
need not explain that to you. In 
this dilemma I found I could not 
make good my responsibilities, un- 
less my prize money, amounting to 
some two thousand pounds, should 
be paid by the stipulated time of 
settling. This, as a matter of in- 
famous notority, has never been 
done, even to this day. Well, sir, 
{ was introduced to a discountiug- 
attorney ; now, if ever there were 
greater scoundrels under heaven 
than these, I will give you leave to 
find them, 7f you can. My prize 
certificates were placed in this 
man’s hands — a bill drawn at 
three month’s date, at the mode- 
rate interest of sixty per cent., 
and the funds raised to satisfy 
my honour at ‘the corner. | 
was certain that the prize money 
would be paid before the bil 
became due, so was under no ap- 
prehension as to the result. How- 
ever, in this, as in many under- 
takings of my chequered life, | was 
disappointed. My very conscien- 
tious creditor asked no questions, 
but immediately issued process, 
would not wait the anticipated 
payment, and added about thirty 
pounds costs to the 60 per cent., 
and—here I am, sir. So you will 
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understand that the country | 
served, and helped to defend, has 
played false to her servants and 
placed hundreds in the same posi- 
tion as myself! Gratifying, is it 
not? But you see I do not lose 
heart. L have no tie or connection 
depending on my exertions, and ] 
endeavour to take the world as J 
find it. In my more youthful days 
I experienced a shock which time 
can never heal. My heart was rent, 
my energy enervated, but happily 
not vanquished ; but yetthe memory 
of happy anticipations haunts my 
imagination, and sometimes renders 
me.callous. Need I say that thie, 
the worst calamity of my life, ema- 
nated from a woman?’ Yes, sir; 
one in whose hands I would have 
placed my salvation—a being in 
torm——’” Here the miserable man 
broke off, dashing a tear from his 
eye, and sinking upon a seat was 
lost in reflection. Mr. Moss, who 
could not but reverence this ebulli- 
tion of feeling, turned from his 
companion and walked away. Sucli 

was the colonel’s story, which 

bears the very semblance of truth 

and sincerity. 

All that day, till towards even- 
ing, Colonel Desperate was gloomy 
and distant, wandering away from 
the frivolities around him. 

After dinner, however, he rallied, 
and taking Moss’s arm, said, ‘** My 
friend, you must pardon a weakness 
which always oppresses me when- 
ever I am called upon to even /int 
at that period of my life; for the 
hundredth time it has passed away, 
but not obliterated from my ny 
mory, and I shall endeavour to 
cheer, and not depress, you in you 
present situation.’ Moss mere') 
pressed his hand, thinking it more 
delicate not to allude to the painiul 


subject. wu 
‘Now to our biographical 
sketches,’ laughed the colonel, 


who appeared to have recovered 
his equilibrium, and continued 
“Yon ungainly-looking tall tellow 
passing by, is, in his own estima 
tion, one of the cleverest and mos 
knowing blades you ever met with 
He goes by the soubriquet 


‘ Know-all.’ He has been here two 
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years upon suspicion of owing a 
considerable sum of money, ‘al- 
though, sir,’ as he would say. ‘ J 
am the owner of one half of Dean 
Forest. I have quarries and ¢oal 
fields worth halfa million of money, 
and yet I am here fora paltry fifty 
pounds. IfI were outside, I could 
pay it off 1 five minutes.” ‘And 
yet, observes one, ‘ vou have been 
ere two years!’ ‘Turning upon 
this observer, OCT as much like 
L savage as possible, he said, ‘ Who 
spoke to you, sir? Mind your own 
oiusiness, and leave mine alone.’ 
‘If you bore people by the allusion 
to your property,’ retorted the 
other, ‘you must expect a Roland 
for an Oliver; keep your infernal 
temper and vul var habits to your- 
self.’ 

‘/veryone was looking out, at 
this juneture, for a little pugilistic 
umnsement, but our knight of the 
eoal mine and quarrics being a 
‘yombastic, cowardly fellow, only 
scowled upon his stalwart anta- 


END OF VOL. XI. 





gonist, and gave vent to his ill- 
humour by dictating to a man how 
he should boil bis potatoes! In 
fact, he could do everything immea- 
sureably better than anyone, and 
it’ was believed that his vanity 
would have led him to aspire to the 
throne itself. His disagreeable, 
meddling, underhand conduct ren- 
dered him odious tohis companions. 
He was detected writing anony- 
mous letters to one man’s creditors, 
and very justly sent to Coventry, 
and kept at arm’s-length, to the no 
small joy and comfort of the com- 
munity. He was continually inter- 
fering and complaining to the 
sovernor, doctor, clergyman, visi- 
tors, and magistrates, and ulti- 
mately he was very carefully con- 
ducted to the ‘strong room,’ for an 
attempted assault upon a poor lzttle 
warder who would not be dictated 
to by him. After this he was very 
quiet, and sunk down into a signi- 
ficant snarling cur.” 
































BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER 


TO THE QUEEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 
Which for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GRNERAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal preference 
FOR LADIES’ USE. 
tho eaheiel “i cael ges 
roe 196+ Meas 1, 18, 008, 601. In Baraa-riee Pome ee 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING, 
Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Meprum Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 


FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Meprium, and Broap Pornts 


FOR GENERAL WRITING 


No. 263. In ExtTra-Fine and Fine Pornts. No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 262, In FINE Pornts. Small Barrel. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 


FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382, 
ae Four-hole ‘> » No. 202, 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
a » With Bead. No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 892, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 


At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 
91, John Street, New York ; 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depdt, 37, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


: BURROW’S LANDSCAPE AND SEA GLASSES 














Are remarkable for their TRANSPARENT CLEARNESS and POWER of DEFLNING 
) REMOTE OBJECTS.”—Shipping Gazette. 
| £3 13s. 6d., £6 6s., &c. 


Special Mounts for India. Catalogues gratis. 


W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 


London: ARrwoxp, 72, Baker Street; Wares & Co., 22, Ludgate Hill and 56, Cheapside 


YOUNG & STOCKALL. 


CENTRAL CHAMBEBS, 


17, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREIGN AND. COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 


i i i ieties of Stamps 
Price List and Catalogue (22 pages with cover) of about 2500 varieties o Ds, 
fgets fall particulars of ach Value, Colour, date of Issue, price SINGLY and PER 
DOZEN, used and unused, will be sent post-free, on receipt of 4d. This List is issued on 
the Ist of every month, and contains a full description of all new issues, &c. up to the day 


of Publication. oe 
: cgst dealers in Postage Stamps in the world, they have always in 
T crade ota d) worth from £2000 to £3000. 


Stock upwards of 1,000,000 (assorte 
WH AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY AND BROWNS 


ORIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience. ss 


ive for the teeth and gums. : 
the best preserrose pot. 113, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER; and by 
Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 
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THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Bed-room, Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge 
properly of the style and effect of the different descriptions of furniture,, 
it is necessary that each description should be placed in a separate 
room. They have, therefore, erected large and additional Show Rooms, 
by which they are enabled not only to extend their show of Iron, 
Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond what 
they believe has ever been attempted ; but also.to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete’suites of Bed-room Furniture 
in the different stytes. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six 
different colours,.some of them light and ornamental, and others of a 
plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, 
Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect as it would appear in their own 
rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally 
be kept in stock, and’ from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the bedsteads in large numbers, so that 
a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular 
pattern ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. | 

A very large stock of Beddmg (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is 





placed on the BEDSTEADS 


-The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. 
The entire Stock is arranged in eight rooms, siz galleries, each 126 
feet long, and two large ground floors, the whole forming as complete 


. an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be 
‘desired. nae 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, 
and they have just erected large Workshops on the. premises for this 
purpose, that the manufacture may be under their own immediate 
care. 

Their Bedding trade receives their constant an¢_personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif It is portable, durable, and elastic, and 


“lower in price thar thc old Spring Matiress 





HEAL & SON’S 


Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture, 


SENT FREE BY POST. ~*~ 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 





LONDON : CHARLES F, ADAMS, PRINTER, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WEST SMITHFIELD, B-- 





















